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Today, 


there is a way to insure 
your economic freedom 


George Washington visits 
an old friend in prison 


Robert Morris, great financier of the Revolution, 
must have found his stay in debtor's prison a 
humiliating experience, despite the comforts per- 
mitted by custom of the times. Washington's visit 
was late in 1798. The place, the old Walnut Street 
Gaol, now the site of The Penn Mutual’s Home 
Office, across the street from Independence Hall. 






















































Although better planning might have prevented Robert Morris’ difficulties 
life insurance for security in estate planning was unknown in his time 
Today, your estate—no matter how large or small—can be safeguarde 
by a Penn Mutual Independence Plan that not only protects the financi 
independence of your family, but also anticipates your own economi 
freedom in your retirement years 


In this, your Penn Mutual Underwriter can be of great help. He is 2 *usit 
nessman trained to work with you and your attorney in setting up . 
Independence Plan that brings the best return on your insurance dolla 


You are under no obligation when you talk to him, and he can point the 
way to your own financial independence 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





The Penn Mutual Believes in Promoting Its Qwn People to Positions of Managerial Responsibi! ty 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re- 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
1953 
over 
a Month 1951 1952 1953 1952 
Cfohabakon= es TOTAL INSURANCE 
Na ie $2,032,000 $2,031,000 2,350,000 16% 
Ns dak hanes 2,287,000 2,179,000 
ee SER 2,417,000 2,495,000 
FRANK C. STIVERS, Los Angeles, Calif., led all MEY fei 2,250,000 2,571,000 
: ee 2,384,000 2,803,000 
first-year agents of Pacific Mutual in 1952 pro- | ees 2,258,000 2,589,000 i 
eer Z 183,000 2,442,000 ; 
duction. “What helped me most; says Frank, Aug. ..--.... 2,135,000 2,319,000 ) 
: eee 1,923,000 2,504,000 i 
te . ee ae a. i se ae ae 2,256,000 2,661,000 
was confidence; the confidence I gained when apa 2°308,000 2,316,000 
: ie > 47 C 
Pacific Mutual Pre-Induction Tests showed me PR aes n nes _ See E 5,319,000 
ie : eo eas eee 29,450,000* $33,400,000* : 
I really had the qualifications to succeed in life = oman ' re 
; : es: TOTAL ORDINARY SALES : 
insurance—even after 12 years in banking”’ } succe: 
EE 0h. ie ace $1,352,000 $1,466,000 $1,676,000 14% HR featu 
aera 1,291,000 1,487,000 . eo 
eee 1,557,000 1,725,000 : ance 
re 1,510,000 1,743,000 tion I 
May ........ 1,522,000 1,692,000 im < 
AME nck p< 1,485,000 1,690,000 ae 
ane 1'472,000 1,679,000 work 
a ee 1,467,000 1,571,000 Let's 
ee 1,292,000 1,601,000 
BI ik wentyie x 1,557,000 1,824,000 
rere 1,556,000 1,678,000 
>> | Re Seer 1,577,000 1,958,000 kee 
mM le ce, $19,062,000* $21,600,000* seldo 
Qa |) ny ey ‘ieone whic 
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eZ <> Re 424,000 454,000 level 
CTION EP 4 ees 486,000 530,000 ey 
N a aeaae 466,000 497,000 | of a 
MN) Seda cica 505,000 537,000 offici 
are 475,000 464,000 artic 
NE sss anc 420,000 420,000 " 
) ea co IN ia .o-o'eck 424,000 442,000 
(ok o at a o ES aa ae Coas 449,000 470,000 
T ) al BR Fcicksicion 481,000 499,000 Pio. 
eae 453,000 474,000 : 
Mw A 436,000 421,000 | of | 
“hthagekedl es , aaa sea | com 
on 1 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY TOTAL GROUP SALES sins 
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*k* Many companies schedule conventions for their 
successful agents and general agents as an educational 
feature, an inspiration or as a reward for past perform- 
ance or as some combination of the three. The conven- 
tion requires careful planning and will usually fall into 
one of two categories; the social convention or the 
working convention. Both types are considered in 
Let's Be Conventional on page 10. 


*** The problems of the life insurance industry are 
seldom static for it is a growing progressive industry 
which fluctuates with the changing social and economic 
conditions of the country. There are always new prob- 
lems, some on the national level, others on the state 
level. Their solution depends on the cooperative efforts 
of all phases of the industry including the regulatory 
officials. For as the commissioner who authored the 
article on page 12 says, they are Our Common Problems. 


*k*k A life insurance man is a builder. He is capable 
of looking at a vacant lot and visualizing the fine home, 
complete with furniture and fixtures, that can be built 
on it. He can talk to a healthy prosperous man and 
visualize the anguish and economic hardship that will 
follow if he is lost to his family: As a builder, he is 
Building for the Future; for the future of himself, of 
his clients and even of America. An _ inspirational 
development of these ideas is on page 15. 


*** Since one of the great purposes of life insurance 
is to make possible the continuance of a normal family 
life, it is necessary that life insurance men recognize the 
changing Pattern of Family Life. As the result of 
powerful social and economic forces this pattern has 
changed substantially in the last twenty-five years and 
may still be in the course of evolution. On page 18 is 
an informed consideration of these changes. 
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*** As is true of most matters, trends are usually more 
clearly recognized by reviewing history than by speculat- 
ing on the uncertain future. This type of presentation is 
utilized in the article, Underwriting Trends on page 21. 


MARCH, 1953 


Underwriting standards, the treatment of sub-standard 


risks and the development of medical progress with its 
impact on the life underwriter are all discussed and 


some potentially dangerous areas are pointed out. 


*** A successful underwriter never forgets that he is 
selling benefits, not life insurance. It is not the life 
insurance that costs money but the things an individual 
wants to do that cost money. The insurance must be 
paid for, if not by the prospect then by the sacrifice of 
his dependents. With such A Selling Philosophy plus 
the foresight to anticipate what will be the richest 
markets and the ability to permit the outside influences 
always present to work for him rather than against him, 
any life insurance salesman who is willing to exert the 
necessary effort can make 1953 a banner year. See 
page 25. 


*** In certain respects the administration of an acci- 
dent and health policy for Trusteed Groups differs from 
that of a policy covering the employees of a single firm. 
On page 29 are considered the installation of a trusteed 
group insurance plan, the necessary accounting and 
other administrative procedures, the contract itself and 
claims under the policy. 


*** An insurance company rests squarely on one base, 
people, and its success or failure will depend greatly on 
the calibre of the personnel it is able to attract and retain. 
If middle management men are not chosen carefully, 
trained adequately and given a chance to fulfill their 
potentialities, a cumulative deterioration of efficiency of 
a company will set in. The condition intensifies as top 
management positions become vacant and must, of neces- 
sity, be filled by the less-than-the-best candidates avail- 
able. This situation leads inevitably to The Executive 
Crisis when a position of top responsibility becomes 
vacant and no adequate replacement is available. See 
page 61. 


*&* March 15 has become an important date to Ameri- 
cans with the federal income tax an important factor 
in everyone’s budget. On page 84 is a brief quiz on 
several points of Your Income Tax. 
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UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO 


NEW DIRECTORS 


Boston Mutual: Edward E. Martin, New England 
District Manager, Graybar Electric Company. 
Connecticut General: A. Northey Jones, partner, 
Morgan Stanley and Company. 

General American: Edwin M. Clark, president, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, St. Louis 
and Edwin J. Spiegel, president, Gaylord Container 
Corporation, St. Louis. 

Imperial Life (Canada): H. E. Langford, general 
manager of the Chartered Trust Company of Can- 
ada. 

Jefferson Standard: W. L. Brooks, manager, Char- 
lotte Branch Office and W. Colquitt Carter, member 
of the attorney firm of Bryan, Carter, Ansley & 
Smith. 

Metropolitan: John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
board, The Chase National Bank. 

Mutual Trust: L. P. Bull, president of the Story 
and Clark Piano Company. 

New England Mutual: Roger Preston, president, 
S. S. Pierce Company, Boston. 

Northwestern Mutual: E. C. Sammons, president of 
the United States National Bank, Portland, Ore. 
Pilot Life (N. C.): Howard Holderness, president, 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company. 
Postal Life (N. Y.): Benjamin F. Pepper, president, 
Pennroad Corporation and Harrie T. Shea, associ- 
ated with Bear Stearns and Company. 

United Life & Accident: James W. Griswold, treas- 
urer, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


ALES of new shares in mutual funds during 1952 § 
tbe to $783,000,000 compared with $675,000, F 
000 in 1951, while net sales after redemptions were ff 
$587,000,000 and $353,000,000, respectively. Total 
admitted assets of 110 mutual funds increased $802,000, F 
000 in 1952 to $3,931,000,000 and number of share- Ff 
holders rose $249,000,000 to $1,359,000,000. . 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


March 
Society of Actuaries, Hotel Commodore, New York, New York. 


April ‘ 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, accident & F 
health spring meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. j 
Eastern Round Table, St. Moritz Hotel, New York, New York. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, mid-year meeting, [ 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. : 
Home Office Life Underwriters, annual meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 4, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, combined 
companies spring meeting, The Plaza, New York, New York. 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, large com- 
panies spring conference, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia. 
Mortgage Bankers Association, western clinic, Mark Hopkins fF 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


May 
Mortgage Bankers Association, southwestern clinic, Hotel 
President, Kansas City. 
Life Insurers Conference, annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


for 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


With new business reaching an all-time high of $327 
million and total business in force passing the $2 billion 
mark, the year 1952 was one of outstanding progress and 
achievement for the Great-West Life. 


The comparative figures given here are evidence of the Company’s 
present stature and scope. They are also a measure of its respon- 


sibilities to over 560,000 policyholders in the United States and 
Canada. 





NOTEWORTHY COMPARISONS 


1952 1951 
New Business (incl. annuities) $ 327,093,322 $ 293,229,967 


Total Business in Force 2,131,653,113 1,891,438,082 
446,027,251 413,791,937 


Liabilities... 422,984,570 392,367,145 
Capital, Contingency 
Reserve and Surplus... 23,042,681 21,424,792 


Paid or Credited to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries 66,902,812 60,207,498 











YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS TODAY 


GreaarWesr Laee 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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T THIS time of the year the agency executive, 
in many instances, is spending some pleasant 
leisure hours poring over seed catalogs and plan- 
ning the flower and vegetable garden which will be his 
delight during the spring and summer. Some agency 
executives are also spending a good deal of time plan- 
ning another activity which will bring them less delight 
but which is more important—the company convention. 

Probably few of the successful agents and general 
agents who attend a company convention in the late 
summer or fall have a clear idea of the extensive 
planning which entered into the meeting, and which had 
to be finished some months before. Nor do they realize 
the nature of the basic decisions which were necessary 
in fixing on the type of convention to be run and the 
location where it would be held. 

There are two main classes into which conventions 
may be divided: we can call them the social and the 
working types. This is an over-simplification, but useful 
as a basis of discussion. Those who hold by the social 
convention maintain that successful producers look 
forward to the annual meeting as a reward for work 
well done during the year. It is also held that the 
successful producer does not need speeches, but reward 
for the wise application of what he has learned. 

If, therefore, a social-type of convention has been 
determined upon, the planner of such a get-together 
can go about selecting a suitable place. A popular spot 
may be a resort hotel, where the weary producer can 
suitably tire himself walking a few miles on the golf 
course, and Mrs. Producer, mollified with the use of 
the family car, can tour the country-side with other 
convention widows, sampling regional food and visiting 
wayside antique shops. On the other hand, many com- 
panies operating only in a limited area of the country 
find that a social convention is a big success if held 
in a large city, such as New York or Chicago. They 
feel that their agents, many of whom live in the medium- 
sized and smaller towns, consider an expense-paid trip 
to a large city a better reward than a few days in 
comfortable surroundings in the country. 


The Social Convention 


The social convention has much to recommend it as 
a reward for successful production and as a recuperative 
rest for those attending. From the standpoint of the 
executive charged with the planning, it is more difficult 
to handle than the working convention. The planner 
of a social meeting must arrange nearly every detail 


for two conventions—for one if the weather is good, 
for another if the weather is bad. So he plans a shadow 
convention—one never mentioned unless the need arises 
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—the travelog film in case golf is rained out on Tuesday 
afternoon, the style talk by the noted women’s columnist 
to replace the bus tour for the ladies, an extensive list 
of indoor games if the rain should be solid through 
the meeting. 
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The Working Convention 


So much for the social convention. The architect 
of such a meeting deserves full credit for the difficult 
job he undertakes. Now for the working convention 
planner. 

This type of convention aims at the education of suc- 
cessful producers and managers so that they can do a 
still better job. In its simplest form such a meeting will 
consist largely of talks by agency executives and lead- 
ing members of the field force. Many companies like to 
hold back new contracts so that they can be introduced 
and explained at the annual convention. The policies 
of management, the plans for the coming year, all the 
most significant matters that the company wishes to 
communicate to its field force can well be discussed 
at the meeting. Increasingly, companies are trying to 
help agents communicate upward the ideas and prob- 
lems they would like to share with management. This 
is more easily accomplished in the informal atmosphere 
of a company convention than through written mem- 
oranda. To make sure that all the useful material is not 
dissipated in hotel room conversation, some companies 
hold round-table discussions for agents and managers— 
perhaps in separate groups—where individuals can 
raise problems they have met and call for suggested 
answers from others at the table. 

In any case, the successful working convention is 
likely to lean heavily on panel discussion as well as 
prepared speeches. Question periods are often allowed, 
and the young man who was successful in his first year 
in a strange town is likely to have to tell just how 
he made up his Christmas card list. The agency vice- 
president will probably have to go into more detail about 
those new policies following his prepared talk than he 
had previously thought he would. 

Of course, no convention is ever all-social or all- 
working. Heaven forbid! We have over-simplified in BF - ; 
order to discuss the characteristics of each. Meanwhile 
the convention-planner is weighing such questions as 
whether to have the people around Indianapolis gather 
there to be picked up by the special train or go on up 
to Chicago, just how much pressure can be put on 
Jim Brown (who has beautiful speech delivery) to f " 
junk that speech he has been using for five years and Ff 
write a new one, and whether it would be safe, just 

for once, to count on no rain on Tuesday afternoon. 
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OMMITTEES of the American Life Convention 

and the Life Insurance Association of America 

have cooperated with the superintendent of in- 
surance of New York state and members of his staff 
in meetings intended to develop revision of that part 
of the New York insurance law dealing with expenses 
of life insurance companies—Section 213." 

A Policy Committee undertook to develop principles 
which should be followed in revising Section 213, and 
drafts of proposed revisions were made. The superin- 
tendent suggested that effort to make a complete over- 
haul of Section 213 during this year’s session of the 
legislature be abandoned, and that it be deferred until 
1954, with only the most urgent matters to be under- 
taken in 1953. 

In line with this suggestion the Policy Committee on 
January 6 decided on the points to be covered in pro- 
posed legislation this year. Specific provisions of amend- 
ments to Section 213 were then drawn up in a series 
of conferences with the superintendent and members of 
his staff. A draft of the proposed bill, circulated among 
member companies of the L.I.A.A. and the A.L.C., 
contains the following provisions : 

1. An amendment to make the 55% limit on first- 
year commissions apply to all soliciting agents and to 
add a 60% limit on first-year commissions to general 
agents (including the soliciting agent’s commission). 
The 55% limit would be applicable to the personal pro- 
duction of a general agent. The purpose is to provide 
an allowance for a 55% graded scale of commissions 
to the soliciting agent and an additional 5% overriding 
commission to the general agent on business written by 
the soliciting agents under him. 

2. An additional provision to increase the limit on 
renewal compensation by 1% of the premium in each of 
the first 8 renewal years. Two-thirds of this addition 
to the limit would be used to provide security benefits. 
This increase in the renewal compensation limit would 
be applicable to general agency and branch office com- 
panies alike without application of a two-thirds factor. 
The purpose is to allow a higher scale of renewals for 
soliciting agents and to provide for security benefits— 
provision of such security benefits is a new development 
since the present renewal commission limit was enacted 
in 1929, 

3. An amendment to permit payment of training al- 
lowances to new agents outside the compensation limit. 
(he limit on amount of training allowance payments 
would be 5% of the first-year expense limit, with a 
maximum of $700,000 or an alternate limit of 30% of 
‘irst-year premiums written by agents receiving train- 
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ing allowance. The purpose is to provide new agents 
with minimum income during training. 

4. Add a provision permitting increased compensa- 
tion to a general agent with less than 5 years’ experience 
as a general agent or branch office manager, with the 
restriction that the soliciting agents of a general agent 
who is receiving such additional compensation would 
be subject to the renewal commissions’ limits of solicit- 
ing agents supervised by branch office managers. The 
purpose of this is to assist general agency companies in 
the development and opening of new agencies. It is 
hoped that by exempting such new general agents from 
the commission limits of the law, it should result in the 
attraction of new general agency material with greater 
facility. 

5. Extension to the end of 1953 of the temporary 
additions which were added to the expense limit factors 
in 1948 and expired at the end of 1952. This is to 
allow more time to study the effect of inflationary costs, 
whose recognition was responsible for the temporary 
expense additions initiated in 1948. 

6. Add an item to the allowance for renewal com- 
pensation and branch office expenses. This would be 
742% of first year’s premiums on life insurance other 
than single premiums. Additional amounts permitted 
to be paid by amendments (1), (2), (3), and (4) would 
all be added to the renewal compensation and branch 
office expenses in Schedule Q. The purpose is to in- 
crease the allowance for renewal compensation and 
branch office expenses to reflect the additional expenses 
permitted by the amendments cited. 

7. Increase for 1953 only an item of the allowance 
for renewal compensation and branch office expenses 
by 2% of the first $5,000,000 of renewal premiums on 
ordinary monthly debit insurance, to provide for a pos- 
sible higher rate of renewal expense on this business 
in small companies. 

8. Add a penalty clause in the language of the Condon 
bill of 1952, made applicable only to companies. The 
purpose would be to permit. the superintendent to levy 
fines for the violation of the statute without the neces- 
sity of going into court or of invoking the extreme 
penalty of revocation of license. 

The bill contains no provision about the voucher 
problem, since it was felt that it was undesirable to seek 
the relief afforded by it, and it was decided that the 
matter should be treated, for the present at least, ad- 
ministratively by the superintendent. The bill also 
contains no provision on uniform allocation of expense, 
but the superintendent may propose some general uni- 
form allocation legislation apart from the 213 bill. 


il 








AM greatly concerned with the 

gradual encroachment of Federal 

government into fields of private 
enterprise, especially the field of in- 
surance. Such encroachment is not 
only detrimental to private insurance, 
but in some cases actually operates 
to exclude it. They are not called 
policyholders, but the number of 
fully insured workers under the 
Social Security Act was more than 
62,000,000 in 1951. They are not 
called premiums, but these workers 
and their employers paid nearly 
three and one-half billion dollars into 
the system in 1951. In other fields 
of insurance are found so-called 
“State funds” operating another 
form of insurance exclusive of pri- 
vate business. 


Reversal of Trend 


I think there is reason to believe, 
certainly there is reason to hope, 
that under a new administration at 
Washington this encroachment may 
be curbed and the pendulum begun 
swinging in another direction. But 
the pendulum will neither swing in 
the opposite direction, nor even re- 
main static, without appropriate ac- 
tion on the part of those vitally in- 
terested. The best insurance against 
further encroachment by the Fed- 
eral government is to provide new 
forms of coverage that will meet the 
ever-increasing needs of a changing 
economy. So, I urge a determined 
effort at experimentation in new 
fields of coverage, in new policy 
forms. And whenever you find that 
you can enlarge your services, con- 
sistent with sound underwriting 
purposes, make every effort to do it. 

Frequently the insurance commis- 
sioner’s life “is not a happy one.” 
We are often involved in litigation 
that we do not want, that we deplore. 
Generally this can be attributed to 
the operation of certain individuals 
and companies who seem to desire 
to do business on the fringe of the 
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law. This not only makes life miser- 
able for regulatory officials, the 
courts and others; it eventually re- 
sults in additional restrictive legis- 
lation, additional burdens on the 
more responsible members of the 
industry. Certainly it is to the in- 
dustry’s advantage, as well as to 





Less than ten percent 


that of the commissioners, to seek 
to discourage these border-line prac- 
tices, and to raise the standards of 
the overall industry to the highest 
possible plane. 

Be always conscious that you have 
two responsibilities : the first to your 
companies; the second (which we 
sometimes lose sight of) to the in- 
surance industry as a whole. The 
gains made for the benefit of your 
companies alone will be of little value 
if your activities are not also directed 
towards the elevation of the entire 
life insurance industry. The old say- 
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WADE O. MARTIN, JR. 
President 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners 


ing that, ‘‘ a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link,” still expresses 
an undeniable truth. If we do not 
continue our efforts to strengthen 
the base on which we all stand, im- 
provements at the top are likely to 
mean little; the structure must ul- 
timately crash if the base fails. 

Although I have no statistics, I 
believe a conservative estimate of 
the amount of time spent by insur- 
ance commissioners and their depart- 
mental personnel with problems 
which are created by the more repu- 
table companies would be less than 
ten percent. Our problems are cre- 
ated by those companies which do 
not always meet their standards. 
These, I am happy to say are few 
in number. 

It is the industry’s responsibility, 
however, as well as that of the com- 
missioners, to help in the solution of 
these problems even though they are 
created by companies in which as 
individuals they have little or no 
interest. 


Group Insurance 


Another main problem is group 
insurance. This phase of the life 
insurance business has seen tremen- 
dous growth in recent years. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has been called on 
to re-consider the model definition 
of group life insurance, to determine 
whether or not the limitation of 
$20,000 on an individual life should 
not be changed. 
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Now, this figure was not arrived 
at without great deliberation, and 
consideration of the opinions and 
recommendations of all interested 
parties. Despite the thorough job 
done in the adoption of this defini- 
tion, we have been besieged with 
requests and suggestions for changes. 
It seems to me that this is a major 
problem deserving full consideration. 
I suggest specifically that the entire 
problem be reviewed, to determine, 
first, whether or not a legislative 
limitation on the amount which can 
be written under a group policy is 
a proper solution. The infinite num- 
ber of groups eligible for group cov- 
erage present many variations in 
both economic and social conditions 
and require individual consideration. 
Because of the periodic variation be- 
tween groups, and the variation in 
the general conditions, | wonder if 
a legislative limitation is the proper 
solution. I believe it is necessary, 
first to make sure that the underlying 
philosophy of a limitation is correct. 
Once satisfied of this, I urge a de- 
termined effort to present to the 
commissioners at an early date 
specific recommendations for the 
changes desired in this group defini- 
tion, together with the underlying 
logical reasons which explain and 
justify such recommended changes. 


Education of the Public 


There are today literally billions 
of dollars invested in this form of in- 
surance. Most insurance men are 
doing an excellent job in selling this 
coverage, but I wonder if the in- 
dustry is at the same time as effec- 
tively selling the public on just what 
group insurance is. Are the people 
being adequately educated to the 
limitations, as well as to the poten- 
tialities, of this form of coverage? 

I think it goes without saying that 
individual life insurance is much 
more desirable as a form of coverage, 
in that it is not subject to vagaries of 
changing employment and other 
transitory acts. Moreover, ordinary 
life encourages thrift in the policy- 
holder, and gives the insured perma- 
nent protection, as compared with 
the temporary security offered by 
group coverage. In short, while not 
secking to minimize the undoubted 
benefits that group coverage does 
hold, I think the reader will agree 
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that its function is supplementary, 
rather than self-sufficient. The in- 
suring public should be made cogni- 
zant of this. I recommend this be 
emphasized in the educational work 
of individual companies and associa- 
tions. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we are dealing with a business 
that centers on the individual citizen. 
Regardless of the complexities that 
the industry has, regardless of the 
astronomical figures in which we 
sometimes express ourselves, it boils 
down to insurance being a business 
serving the individual policyholder. 
Therefore, we must not be carried 
away with the problems created by 
“bigness,” to the extent that we 
overlook the problems of the in- 
dividual insured—no matter how 
small his policy may be. We must 
continue to keep close personal con- 
tact with his needs. We must con- 
sider him first in all our delibera- 
tions. We must try to give him the 
additional coverage he may need, to 
use the vast resources created by his 
premiums, not only for his protec- 
tion, but for the betterment of so- 
ciety, whenever that is consistent 
with his interests. 

Much noble work has already been 
done toward this end. Medical re- 
search has been established to im- 
prove health conditions. The life- 
span of the American citizen has 


been greatly lengthened. Hospitals 
have been built and fellowships set 
up to further medical progress. This 
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“Helen, wait! It's me... your husband,” 


is the kind of thing that we should 
continue to do, that we must do if 
we are to keep: abreast of today’s 
rapidly changing conditions and 
needs. 


Must Remain Flexible 


We mentioned earlier the group 
life definition. This is an attempt at 
uniformity. It is a natural desire on 
the part of insurance regulatory 
officials and company executives to 
seek uniformity wherever possible, 
especially with respect to the laws, 
regulations, and procedures. This 
makes for more efficient and eco- 
nomical operations throughout the 
industry. But we must not permit 
the quest for uniformity to lead us 
into regimentation. We must not 
pursue uniformity to the length that 
it would stifle individual initiative 
and innovation. The insurance in- 
dustry and the laws and regulations 
under which it works must remain 
flexible. 

Reverend Father Conway has de- 
scribed the atomic age in which we 
are living; he has pictured the ter- 
rible consequences that would result 
from an attack on our cities by the 
atomic borab, and he has called on 
all right-thinking people to devote 
their best thought to its control. 
This has particular significance to us 
who are concerned with insurance, 
for it poses the problem of the se- 
curity of possible victims, and the 
safety and security of survivors, of 
such an attack. It presents us with 
perhaps the biggest problem—poten- 
tial though it is—ever to confront 
us. Work has already gone forward 
on a possible answer. I pray that we 
may be able to work out a solution 
that we will never have to put into 
effect. 

Mayor Vincent Impellitteri of 
New York has put into very eloquent 
language the functions of the insur- 
ance industry. As well as I can re- 
member he said, “Insurance is the 
first line of defense for millions of 
our people against fire, theft, catas- 
trophe, sickness and even death it- 
self.” It is our charge, our responsi- 
bility to keep sturdy that defense line, 
to bolster it with the best that we 
have in thought and in action. I 
know that the life insurance industry 
can be counted on to carry its full 
share in meeting this responsibility. 
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AFTER 
HIS ENDOWMENT 
MATURES...WHAT? 


Can an endowment buyer be sure that 
when his policy matures he will not still 
need life insurance? Can he be sure he will 
still be able to buy life insurance then? 


The answer to both questions is “no.” 
That’s why a policy like Occidental’s 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan makes such 
good sense. 


Here is an endowment-type policy with 
more than endowment flexibility. At its 
maturity, the insured may continue it, 
either as a paid-up life contract or as a 
premium-paying life policy, if he still needs 
insurance protection. 

Buyers are showing strong preference for 
this and the other flexible features of the 
Multiple Benefit Savings Plan. 


A Star in the West...%* 
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“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 














Building 


of selling life insurance. I am 

simply convinced that we are in 
the most thrilling and wonderful 
business in the world. Our minds are 
kept full of daily problems and per- 
haps occasionally we lose sight of 
what we are really trying to accom- 
plish. We have an important part 
in the future of our country and as 
individuals, we can bring about a 
collective result of enthusiasm which 
is really “faith in action.” In selling 
life insurance each day, a man should 
preach it as an evangelist would, be- 
lieving in it with all he has, and 
putting action behind his belief. 


| ee learned a new way 


A Constructive Life 


On “Building for the Future” I 
am not thinking of visible buildings, 
but rather a construction of greater 
significance—something within our- 
selves that brings satisfying results 
over a long period of time. Not just 
having a job or selling a product, but 
being constructive in what we do 
and say! Some men work to fill in 
time, or just to pay their bills, while 
others with determination are help- 
ing to build steadily, fervently, and 
progressively, with real goals. 

In my opinion there is no calling 
higher than that of a Minister of 
the Gospel. There is untold good that 
he can accomplish for the spiritual 
welfare of his people. When a man’s 
heart is in his work, you can sense it 
in his whole manner of life. Such 
people, like ministers, believe with 
burning zeal what they preach, and 
live every day what they profess. No 
doubt the profession of medicine is 
second highest. The doctor feels ac- 
complishment in the fact that his 
knowledge and skill can build 
soundly for the future of the patient, 
not only making him well when he 

s sick, but helping to keep him well. 

Similarly, should it not be the 
desire and purpose of life insurance 
men to have a professional attitude. 
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The public needs someone to help 
understand and solve their complex 
financial problems. If we help them 
build for their future, our own will 
not suffer. A professional person 
places the needs of the client ahead 
of his own desires. 


What assets should we have pro- 
fessionally ? There are three starting 
with the letter G—good-will, good 
organization and goals. 

A. Good-will, as I see it, is one of 
the most valuable assets an insurance 
man can possess. Someone has said, 
“Today’s profits are yesterday’s 
good-will, ripened.” Another fact to 
remember is this—Good-will, like 
a good name, is won by many acts, 
but lost by one.” There is great im- 
portance in having enough patience 
in watching our building of the fu- 
ture go up—if we fall by the way- 
side, we'll feel defeated for not ac- 
complishing what we have set out 
to do. “What lies ahead, and what 
lies behind, are tiny matters com- 
pared to what lies within us.” 

B. Good Organization. I am not 
thinking so much of keeping pros- 
pect’s names on cards or in a file and 
calling on them when they say we 
should. Organization of one’s self, 
personal management, is often 
abused because of a salesman’s in- 
dependence as an American. At 
times men treat this privilege care- 
lessly and casually. This should not 
be! If I were a builder of fine homes, 
in my mind’s eye I could see in an 
empty lot tremendous possibilities. 
I could visualize the beautiful stone 
home I’d build there, with elegant 
shrubbery and winding path. Inside 
the home, I could see all the details ; 
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the cozy fireplace, the fine furnish- 
ings, the drapes, the thick rugs, the 
carefully decorated rooms. 


Tremendous Possibilities 


A young salesman starts out just 
about as well organized and experi- 
enced as that empty lot—but in him- 
self he visualizes tremendous possi- 
bilities. He sees there the structure 
he can create of himself ; he has hon- 
esty, he has a desire to give people 
his services; this is a terrific God- 
given human life value. In theory, 
this is just as intangible as the an- 
ticipated home on an empty lot, but 
there’s quite a wonderful structure 
that young fellow can build of him- 
self, regardless of what product he 
will sell. If he puts into this build- 
ing the right kind of mortar, with 
proper balance of sand and cement, 
he'll have something in the future. 
The most important ingredient is 
“belief in himself.” Mix with this his 
goals for the future, add the back- 
breaking work, stir in the day-to-day 
enthusiasm and drive, and the result 
will be a building that the roughest 
of hurricanes cannot budge. If we 
think negatively, how in the world 
can we make progress? Plus think- 
ing is very necessary, for King 
Solomon said “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” 

Consider the person who gets too 
much sand in his mortar. He 
grumbles and complains that com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Building—Continued 


petition is tough, and the other fel- 
low has it a lot easier. He will never 
put himself across with people, be- 
cause he can’t take it. He doesn’t 
have the guts to reach his objectives. 
He'll tear down his own building by 
inward defeat, lack of faith in his 
future. The public will make a rough 
storm for this type of fellow, and the 
building will crumble. He didn’t 
build his foundation on rock! 

C. Goals. Everyone, regardless of 
occupation, business or profession, 
must be a salesman to have any 
measure of success. He must sell 
himself, a product, or an idea. The 
amount of zeal and effort put into 
one’s work determines what kind of 
salesman he is. 

Every life insurance salesman can 
set himself the goal of two applica- 
tions each week, averaging $5,000 
per case? All that is needed is forty 
calls a week, with twenty good in- 
terviews—how can we miss if we 
talk about people’s futures that often. 
If we don’t do that much, then we 
don’t deserve to succeed because we 
haven’t even tried. 


Ideas are Saleable 


An extraordinary man was defined 
by Teddy Roosevelt as just an ordi- 
nary man imbued with a great idea. 
The difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary, is the same as be- 
tween leaners and leaders—they 
sound close, yet what extremes! 
Among life insurance underwriters, 
there are two classes, on one side 
those who lean, and on the other 
side, those who lead. If we try to 
help the leaners (who are moody, de- 


feated, depressed, unorganized, with- 
out objective) over to the other side, 
where they will think soundly, be 
enthusiastic, be ‘““goalsome,” we will 
help them to be leaders. While we 
have this imaginary bridge built to 
get our leaner friends to the leader 
side, can’t we use that same bridge 
to help the procrastinating prospect, 
confused in his thinking, to come 
over to the side where he will do 
sound thinking about his own future, 
and the future of his family? Life 
insurance is the only way to solve 
the problem of enough substitute 
income whether he lives or dies— 
so what better bridge could we fabri- 
cate. 

Builders of homes or industrial 
plants, schools or hospitals, are 
proud of their work. They look at 
the finished product and observe a 
real accomplishment. Should we be 
any less proud saving widows and 
children from economic ruin in the 
perilous sea of high costs? On this 
vast ocean, the family gets used to 
riding in a safe boat, Daddy’s in- 
come. But think of it! ... Last 
night there were a lot of Daddies ex- 
pected home who never got there, 
and never will again. The papers 
today have names of men who will 
be buried day after tomorrow—but 
yesterday morning those families 
never expected that today their in- 
come boat would sink! Ask your 
prospect a question—‘If you had 
known yesterday morning that your 
boat would sink last night, you would 
have been glad to buy the wife and 
kids a life raft, wouldn’t you? Well, 
Mr. Smith, that’s what life insurance 
is—a life raft to help Mrs, Smith, 
Joe, and Susan, ride above those 
terribly destructive waters of high 








tion will be held in confidence. 








ACTUARIAL ASSISTANT 


An excellent opportunity with a progressive life insurance company 
in Baltimore, for a young man who has completed at least two actu- 
arial examinations and has had some experience in actuarial work. 
Write stating full details of experience, training and personal data, 
sending photograph if available, and salary expected. All informa- 
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costs. Right now, you and I are the 
ones who can provide that life raft, 
making sure they will ride with a 
sense of security, a belief in the fu- 
ture, and with a real calm dignity, 
You'll agree with me, Mr. Smith, 
won't you, that a dollar a day now 
would be a mighty small sacrifice for 
a guarantee like that, making sure 
they'll have the income they need 
to stay together as a family?” 


A Bridge is Built 


There is a little bridge for the 
prospect to help carry him from his 
complacency to a disturbed feeling 
of need for action now. Before, he 
was a leaner, leaning on Social Se- 
curity, company benefits, his own 
feeling of, “I have enough life in 
surance.” Now the bridge makes it 
possible to be the family leader he 
wants to be, taking the full responsi- 
bility of supporting his family as he 
should. 

Recently, | asked a builder friend 
whether he could think of any 
analogy between his work and mine. 
He thought of the premiums he is 
paying, and suggested this, “After 
[ build a nice home for a family, the 
owner must be prepared to maintain 
and repair the property, otherwise, 
it will lose value.” In his opinion, 
as we build a life insurance estate 
for him, the premium is his main- 
tenance cost, keeping his estate to 
the desired value, so that his family 
will always have what they need. 

Life insurance is the only sci- 
entific method guaranteed to deliver 
dollars when most needed where the 
event creating the need causes the 
delivery of the dollars. Either a 
prospect will be an old man and need 
income some day, or his family will 
lose his income because he dies. 
That’s simple enough—and yet to- 
tally scientific! 

If a salesman’s ideas and a pros- 
pect’s thoughts, two heterogeneous 
products, can’t be brought together 
to cause a crystalline result, namely, 
the sale of life insurance, then a 
catalyst of motivation should be 
added to hasten the reaction. 


A man a few blocks from me built 
a nice home a few years ago. Ac 
cording to him, the value was about 
$28,000. He had a high mortgage, 
and in my opinion, was not earning 
enough income to support it prop- 
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erly. He felt he could not afford the 
amount necessary to protect the 
home for the family in case he died. 
He did die of a sudden heart attack 
at the age of thirty-seven. His widow 
held the home for a high price, but 
finally sold for only $22,000. She 
has two little boys—and her big con- 
cern now is what kind of future they 
will have. She’s worried about the 
future, and shows it. One big thing 
disturbs her right now—there wasn’t 
even enough estate value to com- 
pletely pay for another home which 
she has just purchased, so again she 
has a house with a debt—not to 
mention her struggle with nervous- 
ness to get enough income to pay the 
bills! Yes, he built a home, but he 
wasn't building soundly for the 
future. 


It Takes Character 


It is up to us to approach this 
estate-building problem in a manner 
simple enough so that men know we 
are helping them to build for their 
future, and for their children—then 
they will want what we have to offer. 
We must be sincere toward them and 
their needs. The ability to plan fi- 
nances wisely is one of the secrets of 
a happy successful home. I am con- 
vinced that many marriages and 
homes would not be broken by di- 
vorce if this financial planning for 
the future had been taken more 
seriously. It’s easy to spend, but it 
takes character to save regularly! 
Look at what a social responsibility 
we have—if our ideas are crystal- 
clear, we will show husband and wife 
together that we are not suggesting 
that they spend money, nor are we 
asking them to support us through 
the purchase of life insurance. 
Rather we are determined to help 
them save money and thus keep a 
happy home whether Daddy is here 
or not. If the right amount of sav- 
ings is continued by them, together 
they will have a “reward for living” 
by getting their money back in the 
tuture. 

What if they say they can’t save 
any more than they are saving now? 
Sometimes a process of education is 
needed, showing that what people 
need they find a way to get—in fact, 
most people even find a way to get 
What they want real badly. If they’d 
rather not save for the future, there 
1s not much we can do to force them. 
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BIG MONEY 
in ao Nutshell 


Not too long ago, “working for peanuts” was a commonly 
used phrase. But, today, peanuts are working for farmers and 


In hundreds of products, peanuts serve as the basic ingre- 
dient; and, ‘in a recent year, the Southeast alone sold over 
$137,000,000 worth of peanuts. The development of the pea- 
nut industry is still another indication of the widespread 
economic progress in the South. 


Another story of growth is that of Liberty Life. During 
its 47-year history, Liberty Life has experienced a steady and 
healthy expansion, with ever-increasing services to its policy- 
holders. Today, Liberty Life’s qualified representatives are 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Office 








We may point out to them their un- 
known needs in the long-distant fu- 
ture, causing them to think of their 
old-age problems. For instance we 
can point out the pitiful sight of a 
broken down old man _ without 
money? Our prospect wants to be 
sure of independence from relatives 
or charity, so that he can enjoy his 
later years. 


° Inflation 


If a man says that inflation is 
having a bad effect on the buying 
power of his life insurance, we must 
agree with him—inflation is destruc- 
tive. So we must look for something 
very constructive, something that 
will create with just a drop of ink 
and three strokes of a pen, more 
dollars to give income so that the 
family may be sure to stay together, 
if he isn’t here. The only answer is 


life insurance. We tell him, “Sir, 
may I suggest to you that we are not 
speaking only of something negative 
and destructive, like your death. You 
expect to live a long time, don’t you? 
Let’s talk about something positive 
and constructive, a building for your 
future through regular savings of 
dollars out of your pay check every 
month, getting some of that money 
out of the reach of the daily spend- 
ing urge. This will supply replace- 
ment dollars in your future without 
your working for them,’ plus the 
certainty to your family of replace- 
ment dollars if you are not here. 
Don’t you agree that your children 
have a right to as much of their 
mother’s time as their little hearts 
desire ? You see, we are talking about 
building something which will com- 
pletely protect your future’s biggest 
asset, your earning power. 
{Continued on page 82) 





PATTERN OF FAMILY LIFE 





S A person who has all her 

life worked with young 

women, who has taught them 
and who has one daughter, it seems 
to me that there is a very peculiar 
lag in our time in the approach to 
the problems of the modern woman. 
A change has come so very quickly 
in the history of our society that it 
has been very hard to adjust our- 
selves to its significance. The public 
has not perhaps taken in what is 
happening to the young woman in 
our time. 

One of the developments in life 
insurance is the strong tendency 
to persuade families to take out col- 
lege insurance policies. In the old 
days, it was only wealthy parents 
that expected to send their children 
to college. It was assumed that you 
might go, but if you were the son 
of a poor man you expected to earn 
your own way through. 


Cultural Thrust Upward 


As time has gone on, and as our 
great country has developed, as we 
have developed its resources, and 
have expanded its boundaries, there 
has come to us as a people this tre- 
mendous urge for self-improvement. 
It is what is described by Margaret 
Mead as the cultural thrust upward. 
Enormous numbers of young people 
have gone to college; people whose 
families would have to save in order 
to send them there. And so college 
insurance policies have been devel- 
oped. 

It is a perfectly logical thing for 
insurance to turn its attention to the 
new, young American family in 
which a very different role is estab- 
lished by the young mother in the 
family and by the husband and wife 
working together. 

In 1900, there were about 8,000 
college women graduates from our 
colleges in the whole country. In 
1950, there were over 100,000 who 
graduated from women’s colleges. 
This does not take into account all 
of the women who have specialized 
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training of one kind or another— 
vocational training, secretarial train- 
ing, training in home economics or 
in many of the other fields which are 
open to the young high school grad- 
uate who wants to prepare herself 
to take care of her own life in case 
she wants to do it, or in case she 
needs to do it. 





A very different role 


Thus there has been a really new 
picture within the last twenty-five 
years of young women graduating 
from colleges, preparing themselves 
to do some kind of serious work, 
and at the same time a great change 
in our society in that the young man 
very often has to take a much longer 
training before he is a bread-winner 
than before. This whole situation 
was, of course, enhanced by the 
second World War and to a certain 
extent by the first World War. Our 
veterans of the second World War 
with government help continued 
their education. Almost all of these 
young veterans, a great many of 
them married, settled down in uni- 
versities or apartments or quonset 


huts, whatever was available, and a 
large proportion of their wives got 
jobs to help their families support 
themselves while their husbands were 
completing their training. 

This is, of course, a pattern that 
was the result of an emergency, but 
as one watches young college stu- 
dents at the present time there is 
a tendency to push back further and 
further the age of marriage. No 
longer do girls have to leave college 
if they marry, and no longer do boys 
expect to. They expect to settle 
down, and in many cases where their 
parents can’t contribute too much to 
their support, the wife will get a job 
while the husband completes his edu- 
cation. 


Many New Patterns 


What is this going to do to the 
pattern of our family living? I would 
be the last person to say that young 
women who are married and who 
are bringing up their families, should 
continue to work. I am convinced 
that a great many new patterns will 
be accepted within the next fifty 
years, just as they have been accepted 
within the last fifty years, but it is 
a pretty well accepted belief on the 
part of most people (and I think it 
is soundly based) that the normal 
young woman wants to stop work 
after she begins to raise her family. 

My own feeling is that people dif- 
fer in this, and that gradually it will 
be accepted that an educated woman, 
who has particular gifts, can keep 
these gifts alive while she has young 
children. The changes in family liv- 
ing at the present time have made 
raising a family and keeping a home 
a very lonely business. In the old 
days; it was a gregarious business, 
with enormous homes, and farms, 
where the mothers and fathers of the 
bride and groom came to live with 
the young couple, or the young 
couple lived with the old folks 
this was an accepted situation. Or a 
maiden aunt would stay, and un- 
married brothers or sisters would be 
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in the home, so that when a young 
couple set out to raise their family, 
they lived in a community, they took 
part in the farm, or they did all kinds 
of things. 

We have the unprecedented situa- 
tion now of young couples being 
thrown, on their own, to raise their 
children with no domestic help, only 
with machines, which after all are 
not very sociable and are not very 
rewarding from the point of view 
of an intelligent woman who is left 
with only a few buttons to push and 
a little baby who sleeps a great part 
of the day. 


Continued Interest 


In other words, a great many of 
these patterns suggest that it would 
be best for the young woman to 
continue some interest that she has 
developed in the course of her edu- 
cation. This is best, not only for 
herself, but for her family, because 
she continues to grow as a person 
and to be an increasingly creative 
person, if not necessarily a bread- 
winner. This produces a completely 
different kind of family pattern. 

It seems to me that it behooves 
those of us that are concerned with 
young people, and with helping 
young families to build good patterns 
of living, to have an open mind 
about a great many of these ques- 
tions. In the first place, we have to 
understand what is happening, and 
not to resist it as if it were neces- 
sarily evil. We have all joined in 
this great movement to educate our 
young women. We believe that it is 
a good thing whenever parents now 
can educate their daughters if they 
do so. It is true that the boy will 
get the first chance, because that is 
a natural part of our society, and 
is a necessary part of the perpetua- 
tion of the family and its support, 
but if there is enough money to go 
around, the girl will get her share. 


Application to Insurance 


What does all this have to do with 
the business of life insurance and to 
the development of new approaches 
to life insurance. The wife who is 
able to look after herself, because 
her father has originally sent her to 
college with that particular purpose 
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in mind, cannot be regarded as 
though she were completely helpless 
any longer. The “little woman” for 
whom one tries to sell large amounts 
of life insurance is a very fast-dis- 
appearing figure. 

Also it seems to me that one of the 
responsibilities of the modern woman 
is to order her married life so that 
she will not become a widow. One 
of the reasons why there is such a 
high mortality rate for men is that 
women have used tremendous pres- 
sure on men to get ahead, to get 
more salaries, to get bigger and 
better opportunities for their fami- 
lies. This new woman who is grow- 
ing up should be able to build a new 
kind of family in which the man 
does not take all the strain, in which 
he has the support of his wife, in 
which he feels that he does not have 
to exert absolutely every nerve to 
get ahead in life, but where the hus- 
band and the wife work together to 
create the best kind of family life, 
the best kind of living for them, the 
most creative kind of leisure, and the 
best kind of old age. 

Certainly women should be en- 
couraged to take their part in society, 
and one of the things they should be 
encouraged to do is to be responsible 
for life insurance. It is a very diffi- 
cult thing now to support a family 
on what comes from the policy of a 
single person. It is a difficult thing, 
too, for a woman to take care of a 
family on the kind of basis that she 
faces, if she finds herself early left 
with a family to take care of. 


Planning a Future 


The relationship between the earn- 
ing capacities of a woman, and the 
kind of education that she has, 
should be taken into account in 
helping the family to plan a good 
future for themselves. How many 
agents talk to the husband and wife 
together? Some do, but I would 
imagine that in most cases life in- 
surance was left to, and was expected 
to be the problem of, only the father 
of the family. It seems perfectly 
logical that the woman should share 
in whatever plans are made, that if 
possible she should be in a position 
to contribute to these, and that the 
whole business of living in our coun- 
try, which has made some good 


things for young people, and has 
given great opportunity to people to 
increase their capacities for creative 
living, should not be lessened by the 
fact that too great an economic strain 
is left for only the father of the 
family. 

Of course, one cannot lay down 
laws as to how one particular family 
should regard the future. One should 
regard sympathetically new possi- 
bilities. One should not frown too 
much on the educated woman who 
feels that she can contribute best to 
her family by continuing on working 
or going back to work or doing part- 
time work. All of these possibilities 
may contribute intangible values, 
spiritual interests, creative activity, 
to a family where the mother of the 
olden days had these naturally from 
the kind of home that she ran, and 
which seems to be rarely possible in 
our modern society. The stream- 
lined and the mechanized home and 
industrialized amusement have made 
it difficult to bring creative elements 
into a family. 


Constantly Contribute 


The woman should 21d must and 
will increasingly, if helped by the 
society in which she lives, if not 
frowned upon by the respectable 
elements in society, constantly con- 
tribute in whatever way is best for 
her. This may be by helping with 
earning, or continuing with her in- 
terests, or taking an active share in 
planning the resources of the family 
so that her own point of view and 
her own ultimate views can be con- 
sidered. 

If we can do this, we can really 
capitalize on a great many of the 
wonderful changes that have taken 
place in society. We shall not have 
women who have been trained and 
educated to a certain kind of life 
and then are expected by everyone 
to live a completely different kind 
of life. We shall have cooperative 
households where husbands and 
wives share equally the responsibili- 
ties for their children at the time, 
and for the support of the children 
as they go through life, and after 
their children leave them for a future 
in which they both can retire, in 
which both of them can live a full 
life without too much strain on any 
one part of the establishment. 
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yew to Connecticut Mutual policyholders in- 
creased 10.25%, on the average, for 1953 over the 
1952 scale. This is the sixth such increase in 10 years 
and means that dividends are 49% greater on the aver- 
age than they were in 1943. This increase in dividends 
applies to old policyholders as well as new, thus reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance to all policyholders. A total of 
$16,000,000 will be distributed in dividends in 1953. 


At the same time we shall continue to pay 314% interest 
on money left under optional settlement contracts. Here 


are some figures that show the importance of the inter. 
est rate. At 3%9% only $37,453 of life insurance i 
needed to produce a monthly interest income of $10 
If the rate were 3% the amount needed would bk 
$40,486. At 234% the amount needed would be $44,248 
At 242% the amount needed would be $48,544. 


To assure utmost safety for policyholders, $16,365,69 
was added to surplus and special reserves during the 
year, in addition to maintaining policy and annuity 
reserves on a basis more conservative than that re. 
quired by any state. 


Thus The Connecticut Mutual serves its members wit! 
the best insurance protection at the lowest cost possible 
with liberal benefits for beneficiaries. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 107TH 


1952 over 1951 


~ 


YEAR 





New insurance, $272,985,413.- F 
Insurance in force, $2,447,704,141 





up $15,539,248 
Up $174,533,367 


staat Batra ose 








Reserves for 1953 dividends, $16,000,000 

Paid to policyholders and beneficiaries, $72,425,606 
Total Income, 
Total Assets, $954,798,925. 
Surplus, $48,790,225 , serial ae 
The net interest rate earned after Federal Income Tax was 3.54% 
Surplus and contingency funds total $66,163,861. 


up $2,695,000 
up $3,440,769 
up $9,118,894 
up $66,447,786 
up $3,409,700 


$147,725,243____ 
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URING the first fifty years 
of life insurance history in 
this country, underwriting 

evolution was a slow process and 
while some companies experimented 
with acceptance of a few types of 
substandard risks, these experiments 
were very limited. 


Sounder Standards 


Rejection rates were high, being 
about 12% of all applications sub- 
mitted at the beginning of the cur- 
rent century. From the standpoint 
of both the company and the agent 
a rejection represents a waste of 
time and money. Furthermore, com- 
petition and the desire for growth 
had entered the picture forcefully 
during the latter part of the last 
century. The desire to reduce rejec- 
tion rates for economic reasons and 
the necessity for as fair and liberal 
underwriting as financially possible 
for agency reasons, together with the 
desire for growth, brought pressures 
for the establishment of sounder 
standards for acceptance or declina- 
tion of borderline risks. 

As a result, one company, which 
had attained sufficient size to permit 
statistical analysis of their business 
by then known underwriting char- 
acteristics, undertook in 1890 studies 
for the express purpose of estab- 
lishing standards for the treatment 
of borderline risks. These studies 
opened the door to the approach 
which is the basis of much in cur- 
rent underwriting. Fortunately, the 
medical director and actuary re- 
sponsible for these studies were men 
of vision. As their work progressed 
over several years, they came to a 
realization that they then had a basis 
for placing a definite underwriting 
valuation on a number of types of 
risks which their experience indi- 
cated involved a higher mortality 
than contemplated in their standard 
premium structure. In 1896 this 
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company undertook to issue insur- 
ance to some classes of underaverage 
applicants and the development of 
both standard and substandard un- 
derwriting has evolved rapidly from 
there. 

The men were Dr. O. H. Rogers, 
medical director, and Dr. Arthur 
Hunter, actuary. The company was 





A waste of time and money 


the New York Life. Later, Dr. 
Rogers in discussing this step by his 
company said, “At first this was 
done tentatively, constantly watch- 
ing our experience, but later with 
increasing confidence that our stand- 
ards were correct and our point of 
view sound.” 

In a highly competitive field other 
companies soon followed suit, fre- 
quently without access to as much 
basic information as the pioneer 
company had at its disposal or the 
volume of business needed to permit 
adequate underwriting studies. 








These developments created the 
necessity of greater knowledge of 
actual experience among various 
classes of risks and led to studies 
based on the combined experience 
of a number of companies. The first 
such study was published in 1903. 
Several have been published since, 
and currently there is another ex- 
tensive intercompany study in prog- 
ress. 

With the statistical experience 
approach there evolved underwrit- 
ing standards recognizing the full 
importance of age, occupation, build, 
personal physical history and con- 
dition, family history character, and 
finances in relation to insurance in 
force and applied for. Interestingly 
enough, this latter factor appears not 
to have been fully recognized until 
its importance was demonstrated 
through the adverse mortality ex- 
perience during the depression of the 
thirties. 


Control of Infections 


In the past fifteen years we have 
witnessed developments in chemo- 
therapy and antibiotics which have 
all but brought infections under con- 
trol. Pneumonia and influenza tolls 
have been reduced very materially. 
Scarlet fever, streptococci throat in- 
fections, diphtheria, and other fevers 
occur infrequently today and when 
they do occur respond quickly to 
treatment. Improved surgical tech- 
niques and substantial control of 
infections, long a major problem in 
surgery, have reduced to nominal 
levels the hazard in proven surgical 
procedures. New surgical pro- 
cedures, particularly in the field of 
heart surgery, offer hope of com- 
fortable useful lives to persons 
formerly condemned to disability 
and early death. 

With these developments have 
come liberalizations in life under- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Trends—Continued 


writing. Applicants with histories of 
past attacks of appendicitis, stomach 
ulcers, gall stones, kidney stones and 
many other abnormalities can now be 
accepted for life insurance on a 
much more favorable basis than 
formerly. 


The elimination of the sweat shop, 
reduction in working hours and 
increased real wages have contrib- 
uted to the improved mortality of 
the working class. Much of the rela- 
tively high mortality of this class in 
the past was brought on by unsani- 
tary working conditions, poor diet 
and poor home surroundings due to 
substandard wage levels. Ratings 
formerly imposed on persons in such 
occupational groups have all but 
been eliminated. Safety standards 
in employment have had much atten- 
tion and many industries formerly 
requiring an extra premium due to 
the accident hazard are now properly 
acceptable at standard rates. 


New Questions 


But the rapid improvement in 
medicine has not affected all classes 
of impaired applicants uniformly. 
In some, the extra mortality has all 
but disappeared; in others, little or 
no change has been realized. Pro- 


$123,000,000. Assets 
$ 10,500,000. Surplus 


duction procedures, health and safety 
standards in established industries 
continue to improve but new produc- 
tion procedures currently in the fields 
of plastics and atomic energy pre- 
sent new underwriting questions. 
Therein lies the present day chal- 
lenge in life underwriting. 

The business is highly competitive 
and agency morale—so important 
to continued development of any 
company—can deteriorate rapidly 
if underwriting standards for any 
major classes of risks do not 
keep pace with changing mortality 
patterns. 

Today about 90% of all life in- 
surance applicants are accepted for 
standard insurance and, in com- 
panies offering substandard insur- 
ance at the higher extra premium 
levels, 1% or less are declined. Yet, 
the underwriting treatment of bor- 
derline standard cases and of the 
74% to 9% which are issued sub- 
standard is of paramount impor- 
tance in a company’s ability to secure 
and keep a satisfactory field per- 
sonnel. The underwriter’s problem 
is to adjust standards on a sound 
basis rapidly enough to at least main- 
tain, if not gain, competitive position 
but to resist changes which may be 
urged on introduction of some new 
drug or surgical procedure before 
its long-term effectiveness is reason- 
ably indicated. 


: ral pensions 
Modern underwriting 
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For example, we are currently 
seeing an occasional application 
from an individual who recently 
underwent a newly developed sur- 
gical procedure for correction of a 
congenital heart condition. We are 
told clinically that in general the 
new and radical procedures are used 
only on the more severe types of 
such cases—persons certainly unin- 
surable by any standard in the past. 
From news stories the public accepts 
such operations as permanent cures 
returning such individual to a normal 
life and, more important, to a normal 
mortality pattern. While the im- 
mediate results of a successful opera- 
tion are substantial, the fact remains 
that the long term mortality pattern 
of this group is unknown. Hence, 
while a few such cases thought 
medically to be the best class, have 
been accepted at extra premiums, 
clinical judgment does not indicate 
that real knowledge is sufficient to 
justify broad acceptance even on an 
experimental basis as yet. 


The Recurrence Hazard 


Another class of case where the 
public has been encouraged by 
popular magazine stories to feel is 
standard or very near standard for 
life insurance are recent T.B. cases 
arrested by streptomycin. Here the 
results appear quite remarkable— 
but our long experience points to a 
relatively high incidence of recur- 
rence in the early years among T.B. 
cases arrested by any other means. 
Our T.B. ratings are primarily for 
the recurrence hazard and we cannot 
justify substantial departure from 
past patterns until time reveals some 
evidence of lower incidence of recur- 
rence among cases arrested by this 
new miracle drug. 


Anti-selection, familiar to all 
underwriters and actuaries, is a force 
that prompts persons who may be 
wholly honest in their statements to 
the company to purchase larger than 
average amounts of insurance when 
they feel the underwriting offer is 
unusually favorable in the light of 
their own situation. Hence, it repre- 
sents selection on the part of the 
buyer who knows or suspects more 
about his physical condition than the 
insurer can develop even from honest 
replies to application questions and 
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practical examination procedures. 
Any premature liberalization of 
underwriting standards for any class 
of applicants can be counted on to 
produce anti-selection and financial 
losses to the company. 

Without any desire to depreciate 
the amazing progress made by the 
medical profession in prevention, 
diagnosis and treatment of many 
diseases, a strong continuing force 
operating to increase the proportion 
of acceptable risks is the initiative 
of life insurance companies, both 
individually and collectively. With 
almost the zeal of a crusader they 
have pursued a course of extending 
the benefits of life insurance to an 
ever widening class of applicants 
and of adjusting under writing 
standards as medical science has 
conquered or reduced the hazards 
of one disease after another. 


The Basic Weapon 


The basic weapon in this conquest 
has been knowledge as to the effect 
of each identifiable factor or combina- 
tion of factors on the mortality of a 
group of otherwise normal appli- 
cants. The customary pattern is for 
one or more companies to insure 
such applicants on a judgment basis 
in order to acquire underwriting 
knowledge by analysis of the develop- 
ing experience. Such underwriting 
knowledge has often been won at the 
expense of unexpectedly high claim 
ratios. I frequently think we are 
fortunate that life insurance de- 
veloped with such a long early period 
of experimentation based on judg- 
ment underwriting the tradition of 
experimentation to develop knowl- 
edge continues as a strong force 
today. 

For example, certain classes of 
malignancies, operated or reduced 
by radiation treatment, are now be- 
ing insured. Diabetics, uninsurable 
only a few years ago are acceptable 
on an experimental basis. Selected 
cases of persons with proven coro- 
nary attacks as well as applicants 
with histories of chest pains, sug- 
gestive of an undefined heart im- 
pairment, are also being accepted 
experimentally. My company is 
participating in these experiments 
and while the long term results are 
yet to be revealed, the early experi- 
ence does indicate insurance of such 
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66th Annual Report 


December 31, 1952 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


HOME OFFICE @ LINCOLN 


Assets 


Bonds (Amortized Value) ..... .$47,172,762.13 
‘US.Government $ 7,166,786.00 
State and 
Municipal ... 2,052,956.22 
US. Railronds.. 5,430,114.28 
Public Utilities . 12,715,967.44 
Canadian 1,817,497.96 
Industrial .... 17,989,440.23 


Stocks (Preferred $1,988,253.95) 
(Common = 1,013,066.51) 3,001,320.46 

First Mortgages 

(Farms $1,251,738.42; 

City 7,021,249.48; 

G1. 1,906,990.51; 

FHA = 6,964,151.06) 
Real Estate (Home 

Office $34,268.83; Sold Under 
Contract $15,040.53; Invest- 
ment $741,763.38) 
Loans on Policies.......... 
Cash in Office & Banks 


Accrued Interest and Rent... ... 


17,144,129.47 


791,072.74 
3,729,367.10 
787,233.58 
762,849.61 
Due From Reinsurance Companies 574.49 


Deferred & Unreported Premiums 
ond Misc. Items (Less Not 


Admitted) 1,370,923.87 


$74,760,233.45 


Record 
for 1952 


Bankers Life 


con ae Of Nebraska LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


risks will be available on a sound 
and proven basis in the future. 

Hence, the underwriting trend 
continues of ever widening the 
classes of risks acceptable for life 
insurance and continually watching 
for the need for change to maintain 
equity between various classes of 
applicants. As long as medicine con- 
tinues its rapid progress, underwrit- 
ing standards must be frequently 
reviewed and revised as changing 
experience dictates. 


Accident and Sickness underwrit- 
ing involves most of the factors of 
life underwriting—age, past and 


Liabilities 
Poliryholders Reserves 


Policy Reserves $57,772,731.00 
Supplementary 
Contracts .... 
Prepaid 
Premiums ... 
Dividends Left 
at Interest ... 


$65,403,624.85 


3,697,394.00 
1,801,458.00 


2,132,041.85 
Premium Paid in Advance and 
Account Accrued 


Dividends to Policyholders Pay- 
able in Following Year and Re- 
serve for Deferred Dividends. . 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in 
Year Following 


Reserve for Retirement Plans... 


Death Claims Reported, No Proofs 
Incl. $71,233.00 Reserve for not 


90,453.01 


544,294.72 


250,827.13 
1,247,205.00 


145,967.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 


Small Accounts 182,415.40 


Security Valuation Reserve..... 591,245.34 


Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Asset Values 


Additional Funds for Protection 


of Policyholders 5,754,201.00 


$74,760,233.45 


Issued, Revived and Increased.$ 54,644,498.00 


Insurance in Force, 
December 31, 1952 


Increase in Insurance in Force. 
Increase in Assets 


341,203,297.00 
32,505,939.00 
5,586,050.40 





present physical condition, occupa- 
tion, morals, habits and finances. 
But their order of importance is 
quite different than in life under- 
writing. Finances and overinsurance 
are far more important in accident 
and sickness than in life underwrit- 
ing. Character and occupation are 
two other elements which are also 
more important in A. & S. under- 
writing. 

The field man or agent is more 
important in A. & S. than in life 
underwriting, because he determines 
the “grade” of applicant that he 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting Trends—Continued 


solicits. This “grade” selection by 
the agent is real and its importance 
in long term experience with A. & S. 
cannot be overemphasized. 

In life underwriting, once the case 
is placed the underwriter’s job is 
done. Most A. & S. business is not 
guaranteed and must be re-under- 
written from time to time in renewal 
years. Actually, an A. & S. com- 


pany’s initial underwriting liberality 
may be markedly influenced by its 
willingness to delay and reject claims 
and re-underwrite very severely in 
renewal years. Such practices were 
not uncommon in the past, but, one 
important trend is better initial 
underwriting followed by more 
liberal claim and renewal under- 
writing procedures. This trend has, 
of course, primary policyholder and 
public relations implications. 





FACTS 
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(Including Deferred Annuities) 


NEW INSURANCE 
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91,857,003 
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Full coverage to applicants with 
given impairments at an extra 
premium—common in life insurance 
—presents extremely difficult prob- 
lems in A. & S. and, hence, is little 
used. Applicants with many defin- 
able impairments are offered cover- 
age under policies which include 
“waivers” that is, clauses providing 
no benefits will be payable for 
disability due to the condition speci- 
fied in the waiver clause. 

Some experimentation with full 
coverage at an extra premium for a 
few groups of impaired A. & S. risks 
is now being undertaken by a few 
companies. While this is encourag- 
ing, there is serious doubt that such 
practice can ever be extended on the 
broad basis common in life insurance. 
Basic differences between the risks 
insured against are behind this 
reasoning—death, an easily deter- 
mined factual thing; disability, a 
subjective thing not necessarily 
undesirable to the insured and often 
somewhat within his control. 


New Coverages 


The more substantial underwriting 
trends in A. & S. are in type and 
liberality of coverages being devel- 
oped to fulfill the public needed 
protection against financial loss due 
to accidents or sickness. From his- 
torical emphasis on benefits payable 
for loss of time due to disability, we 
have since the early 1930s seen hos- 
pital and surgical coverages stressed 
until today more persons are pro- 
tected for such benefits than any 
other form of A. & S. insurance. 
In the sincere desire to meet the 
public’s need for protection against 
financial hardship due to serious ill- 
ness, companies are now experi- 
menting with catastrophic medical 
expense insurance which will pay up 
to 80% of the expenses of a serious 
illness in excess of a nominal deduct- 
ible amount, such as $100, $300, or 
$500. 

Thus, the trends in A. & S. insur 
ance are better initial underwriting, 
liberal renewal underwriting, liber- 
alization of benefits under established 
types of policies and the continued 
introduction of new coverages de- 
signed to meet the needs of the 
public as they exist in the American 
economy of 1953. 
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N A summary entitled, “Building 

Men,” issued by Purdue Uni- 

versity, one of the conclusions 
stated was, “Success comes to the 
man who sells a larger average case,” 
and in this regard it was stated, “An 
agent can not and does not operate 
in the higher brackets unless he is 
informed and in possession of meth- 
ods and ideas which motivate the 
better buyer, and the agent must be 
inspired by the pressure of ideas 
which are in tune with the economic 
facts of life in these days.” 


Outside Influences 


My “theme song’ which I have 
been preaching for over ten years, is 
that “the real pay-off in our busi- 
ness, is not a knowledge of life 
insurance but an awareness and 
knowledge of “outside influences.” 
I have been unable to find a better 
basic principle to serve as a stimula- 
tion for substantial life insurance 
production. 

I do not see how we can antici- 
pate the most favorable markets, or 
if we don’t anticipate them, how we 
can appreciate or understand them 
without a knowledge of outside in- 
fluences. Life insurance production 
follows a nation’s: economic trends 
and conditions, social trends and 
conditions, population statistics and 
tax laws and tax regulations. 

These factors currently are work- 
ing on the side of life insurance. 
Consequently, our sales will be satis- 
factory as long as our selling is 
“geared to the times”’—is “tuned” 
to present-day conditions. 

More and more outside influences 
are going to be responsible for life 
insurance sales. These outside in- 
fluences are such that we have no 
control over them so knowledge of 
life insurance alone is not the essen- 
tial for the real pay off for life in- 
surance salesmen in today’s market. 
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EARL M. SCHWEMM, C.L.U. 
Agency Manager, The Great-West 
Life Assurance Co. 


The important thing is not so 
much a _ salesman’s capacity for 
knowledge about life insurance but 
rather a capacity to interpret and 
anticipate outside influences and 
then use these influences as the basis 
for insurance sales. Life insurance 
salesmen today have to know a lot 
about a lot of things other than just 
life insurance. 

Currently and in the future, a 
bigger investment must be made in 
the study of conditions outside of 
our business. In turn, each salesman 
must become a more effective pro- 
ducer in order to make good on this 
required increased investment. 

The same principle applies to the 
general agent or manager. He too 
should spend more and more time in 
outside study. He certainly should 
know considerably about economics. 
A comprehensive study of the tax 
laws and tax regulations seems a 
must. In addition to using a good 
tax service, he probably should be 
subscribing to a financial service of 
some type. 


A Counselor Too 


Our business does not hold a very 
bright future for the mentally lazy 
person. A good insurance man must 
be a counselor as well as a salesman 
if he is to profit by using “outside 
influences” as his sales ally. 

When you go after big fish in 
waters teeming with minnows and 
bugs, you don’t use a lure that looks 
life food, but one that will make 
them so inquisitive that they will 
want to strike. That is the principle 
to use in approaching the better 
prospects. 

After basic training, one of the 
most important jobs a manager or 








general agent has is to direct the ef- 
forts of his men toward the most 
favorable markets and to help them 
anticipate the markets—to recognize 
and interpret them. A study of mar- 
kets is as vital to the success of a 
life underwriter as it is to a salesman 
in other fields. 


Anticipate Markets 


In our office in the training period, 
we, of course, talk about life insur- 
ance, but in sales meetings, in the 
main, we deal with outside influences 
because we think it is very important 
to try to anticipate markets as well 
as to recognize them. One is quite 
fortunate when he is able to take 
the cream off the top before a given 
market becomes common to all. 

Such a situation happened with 
juvenile insurance. We were hot on 
this market long before it became as 
popular as it is today. About ten 
years ago we prepared a sales pro- 
cedure for selling substantial juve- 
nile insurance based on high taxes 
and low interest, stressing outside 
influences entirely. By doing this, 
we raised our men’s sights to operate 
in this market in advance of the nor- 
mal and evolutionary trend which 
has now become commonplace. 

Today a great market can be the 
women’s market. From a quantity 
standpoint there are almost twenty 
million women employed, about one- 
third of the present labor force. 
However the market I think of to 
anticipate today is the quality mar- 
ket in the women’s field. I believe it 
is time to emphasize the estate prob- 
lem of the surviving spouse which, 
of course, is created by the marital 
deduction. After this law has been 
in effect for a while and after the 
public realizes the impact of this sec- 
ond estate tax on the surviving well- 
to-do spouse. (in most cases, the 
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wife), then the need for life insur- 
ance will become apparent. 

Another thing that I think will 
help raise the sights of life insurance 
salesmen is a proper interpretation 
of our population statistics. It is 
quite obvious that the continued rec- 
ord birth rate is giving us a contin- 
ued wonderful juvenile market. 


Dependency Period 


It wasn’t long ago that the depend- 
ency period of a child was only 
through eighth grade—then it was 
through high school—and now, the 
common dependency period is col- 
lege. In a few years it probably will 
involve a post-graduate course, 
which means a longer dependency 
period for the child in the family. 
Therefore, increased insurance pro- 
tection is needed for the children 
on the father, just because of this 
increased dependency period. 

Then we come to the increased 
span of life. Due to the increase in 
the span of life, we recognize not 
only a more sure dependency in old 


age, but a longer period of depen- 
dency because of the increase in 
longevity. Since 1900 the average 
age has increased eighteen years. 
If the average age has increased 
eighteen years in the past fifty years 
then we ask our prospect to whom 
we want to sell a substantial amount 
of juvenile insurance on his child’s 
life, “If longevity has increased 
eighteen years in the past fifty years, 
and with all the research that is go- 
ing on now, how many years do you 
think the average life span might be 
increased in the next fifty years. 
Would you like to guess? Would 
you give me a guess how many years 
it might be increased in the next 
fifty years?” 

The prospect, and I’ve asked many 
men this question, will say anywhere 
from ten to twenty years. Well, here 
is something which you can come 
down on and still have a wonder- 
ful sales point. You could say, “Mr. 
Prospect, if the span of life increased 
only four years in the next fifty 
years, that means that the cash 
value of a retirement income policy 
at age sixty-five would have to be 
increased 22% from a_ longevity 


standpoint (not considering the in- 
terest element), and that means 
higher premiums. Now, you said 
that you thought the span of life 
might be increased ten years, but 
if it were only increased four, you 
can see, Mr. Prospect, the options 
that you can buy today for your son 
or daughter are probably the best 
investment bargains you'll ever buy, 
because you can give your child in- 
come options based upon present 
day mortality rates. We will give 
you 2lst Century Income based on 
20th Century rates, something that 
should prove to be a very good in- 
vestment bargain.” 


High Taxes 


Now, of course, we have the im- 
pact of high taxes and that makes 
the use of the corporate dollar very 
attractive. It is thus quite natural 
that pension trust, profit sharing 
plans and all types of group cover- 
ages give us an attractive market. 

I would recommend that you have 
in your agency the booklet by Casey 
and Lasser, a manual entitled, ““Tax 


Sheltered Investments.” I believe it 
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Agents! Do You Want -- 


¢ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 


(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 

ity). 
National Equity Life has operated in the South for 28 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 


Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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‘‘NO ‘DEAD END’ 
ROAD FOR US!’ 


... says Mrs. C. K. Knouse 
Glendale, California 


"How well | remember the time 
when Chuck and | were facing a 
"Dead End" road as far as higher 
earnings and independency were 
concerned! 

"Moreover, Chuck's work as a field service engi- 
neer required him to travel about the country, keep- 
ing him away from home from four to six months. 
We realized we had a big problem. How could we 
keep our family together all year and still have a 
successful future? 

"The turning point came in our lives when a 
Minnesota Mutual salesman called on us to discuss 
our insurance needs. He presented the Success 
Bond Story and we were completely sold. Chuck 


saw the Success Bond Story as a basis for a success- 
ful business career. 

"It wasn't long before my husband joined the 
Minnesota Mutual family as a life insurance sales- 
man and policy holder. Now after more than five 
years with Minnesota Mutual, there's no “Dead 
End" road for us!" 


Charlies K. Knouse paid for $417,730 with Minnesota 
Mutual's Success Bond Story and other exclusive sales 
tools in 1952. 
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should be available as a reference for 
top underwriters because today, as 
never before, with these high in- 
come taxes the magic word is ““De- 
ferred income” for key executives. 
You can sell an awful lot of insur- 
ance and you can raise the sights of 
your men by the proper explanation 
of the use of various life insurance 
contracts to defer income. 

I feel that we are going to use a 
lot of capital in the future to buy life 
insurance. Most of our experience 
has been the selling of life insurance 
out of current income. Use of capi- 
tal in the future will be more com- 
mon because of high taxes and low 
interest. Tax exempt bonds have 
gone up, or, another way to say it, 
is that the yield on tax exempt bonds 
has gone down because of the in- 
creased personal income tax. If the 
prospect does not need current in- 
vestment income, the use of life in- 
surance and deferred annuities is an 
investment with tax privileges, far 
better than using tax exempt bonds. 

A note from one of the financial 
services states, “The public is tax 
and legally conscious, but not tax 
and legally informed and when the 
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competent life insurance agent jars 
the average man from customary 
complacency about potential impact 
of taxes on his personal and business 
estate, he has opened the way to 
many life insurance sales.” We can 
use these outside influences, partic- 
ularly high taxes and low interest 
and the magic word of deferred in- 
come to raise the sights of our men. 

As to “key man” insurance, we 
know that Section 102 is on our side 
and we know the advantages of stock 
retirement plans and how we can use 
Section 115g. 


Sales Management 


As we are being given more and 
more clerical duties as managers, I 
think we must be careful not to be 
taken out of one of our most impor- 
tant jobs, that of being a sales man- 
ager. While all these other activities 
which we are given to do and for 
which we are responsible, are impor- 
tant, I will not be pushed aside by 
these things from being primarily a 
sales manager. I want the respect 
of my men in being their sales man- 
ager and want to direct them into 


the best pattern of sales activities. 
We have to be very careful because 
of the tremendous amount of admin- 
istrative work given us today, that 
we don’t find ourselves so busy do- 
ing everything but selling life insur- 
ance that we go home every night 
from a busy day at the office without 
much profit. 

You should ask yourself; “Do I 
have a strenuous work schedule? 
Am I well organized? Have I a high 
degree of self-discipline? Do I do 
a lot of outside studying? Am Ia 
leader when it comes to giving my 
men ideas? Am I a good example 
in this field ?” 

When a new man joins our organ- 
ization, one of our first jobs is to be 
certain that we have a salesman, and 
to find this out as soon as possible. 
Training, supervision and advanced 
education isn’t going to do an agent 
much good if he isn’t a salesman at 
heart, nor hasn’t the abilities of a 
salesman. A life insurance agent’s 
job is not that of a teacher or edu- 
cator, but getting people to buy. I 
believe in advanced training, but 
only after we are sure we have a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Tell your client or prospect that his earn- 
ing power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against 
loss of income if disabled through acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Then tell him how an M. I. I. C. Non- 
cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Disability policy will round out his entire 
insurance program and provide funds on 
a guaranteed basis to restore income lost 
through disability — a policy that insures 
with the certainty of life insurance. With 
such a policy he profits. 


7 
‘ 


HE PROFITS . . . and oo de you! 


And you profit, too. For not only does 
an M. I. I. C. Disability policy provide 
you with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance to sell, but it 
actually creates more life insurance sales. 
It opens up a new field of opportunity 
which you, as a progressive insurance 
counselor, will not want to overlook. 


M. I. I. C. Non-cancellable Disability 
Insurance gives you a fine chance to ren- 
der greater service and to increase your 
own income. Start now. The field of 
non-cancellable disability coverage 
beckons you. 


Let us send you full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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T MAY be well at the outset to 

briefly outline the general sub- 

jects which will be considered. 
First, the installation of a trusteed 
group insurance plan; second, the 
accounting and other administrative 
procedures ; third, the group insur- 
ance contract; and fourth, claims. 
With each of these subjects, I will 
emphasize the differences between 
trade association and labor-manage- 
ment trusteed plans. 


Economic, Flexible and Sound 


The ultimate objective in adminis- 
tering trusteed plans is to provide 
the maximum benefits which the 
money available will purchase. This 
can only be done by keeping ad- 
ministrative costs at a minimum. The 
administration must be economic, 
flexible and financially sound. Flexi- 
bility refers to the ability of adminis- 
trative procedures to adapt to 
changes which are constantly oc- 
curring. By financially sound, I mean 
the plan should be installed and 
administered in such a manner that 
continued payment of benefits is 
guaranteed regardless of fluctuations 
in the fund’s assets or income. 

Let us assume that a trusteed 
trade association or labor manage- 
ment group insurance case has been 
underwritten, sold, and enrolled. 
What do we do now? We have de- 
veloped a detailed check list which 
contains all of the data necessary 
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TRUSTEED GROUPS 









EDWIN P. BROOKS 


New York Life Insurance Company 


to completely process, install, and 
administer cases of this type. Space 
will not permit the naming of each 
item on this list, but I will indicate 
the type of information for which 
we ask. The first general type of 
information which we ask for on all 
trusteed cases includes the schedule 
of benefits, eligibility and termina- 
tion requirements, basis of employer 
contribution, and what plans if any 
have been formulated to handle the 
enrollment and installation of the 
cases. Also in this category, we ask 
for a copy of the trust indenture. 

Second, if it is an employer trade 
association plan, we ask for com- 
plete information about the associa- 
tion itself. We particularly want to 
know where the members are located 
and whether or not there is much 
seasonal employment, transfer of em- 
ployees from one employer to an- 
other, and whether or not there are 
any other over-lapping organizations 
or associations. We also ask for a 
copy of the association’s by-laws. If 
the plan is a joint labor management 
welfare fund established by collec- 
tive bargaining, we like to have 
a copy of the collective bargaining 
agreement particularly the welfare 
provisions. 

Much of these data have already 
been obtained while underwriting 
and selling the case. As soon as 





possible, the interested parties should 
meet to provide this pertinent in- 
formation and to make necessary de- 
cisions regarding the administration 
of the case. Interested parties are 
the carrier, broker, union representa- 
tives, employer representatives, and 
possibly consultants and legal coun- 
sel of labor or management. Every 
effort should be made to obtain 
specific answers to the items on the 
check list particularly regarding the 
eligibility and termination provi- 
sions, accounting and claims proce- 
dures. It is desirable to keep a 
record of information received and 
decisions made at such meetings. 
There are usually practical consid- 
erations which make it difficult to 
obtain all of the information and 
decisions which are necessary. How- 
ever, countless hours of effort, and 
considerable amounts of money can 
be saved if this information is avail- 
able to the insurance carrier before 
the fund actually goes into opera- 
tion. Once these data are available, 
the administrator’s office may be or- 
ganized and the accounting and ad- 
ministrating procedures put into 
operation along with the claims pro- 
cedure. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion during the last few years as. 
to who does what in trusteed plans 
and how they will be compensated 
for their efforts. Therefore, it will 
be wise to devote a few minutes to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Trusteed Groups—Continued 


a review of the legal status of this 
question. I have found four items 
which have a bearing on the subject. 
Section 302 of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, better 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
section of the Act, among other 
things, makes it unlawful for an 
employer to pay money to represent- 
atives of employees and for those 
representatives to receive the money 
unless the payments are held in trust 
for the purpose of paying specific 
benefits and there is joint labor man- 
agement administration of the fund. 
This Act of course applies to labor 
management welfare funds where 
interstate commerce is involved and 
does not apply to trade association 
trusteed plans. 

District Judge Ganey gave the 
following opinion in Upholsterers 
International Union versus Leather 
Craft Furniture Company (82 Fed- 
eral Supplements, 570 District 
Court, Eastern District Pennsyl- 
vania, 1949); “Union welfare or 
trust funds, as far as case law is 
concerned, is something new in the 


law. Despite the rarity of decisions 
involving them, however, the light 
in which the courts will view them 
has already appeared. As seen in 
United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica versus Jacob Reed’s Sons etal 
(DCED Pennsylvania, 83 Federal 
Supplement 49) the court considers 
such funds as rather sacred, and it 
is the purpose of the law that they 
be available when due under the 
contract. Therefore, whenever the 
trustees use, or attempt to use, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the fund for a 
purpose other than for the sole and 
the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployee members, this court, when 
called upon, will enjoin the trustees 
from making the improper expendi- 
ture. The burdening of the fund 
with undue administrative expenses 
or lush salaries for union officials will 
not be tolerated; excessive restric- 
tions, either in the insurance policy 
or the by-laws and regulations, or the 
providing of small benefits to the 
employee members in proportion to 
the amount contributed by the em- 
ployee parties or the premiums paid, 
taking into consideration the risk 
involved, will cause more than a lift- 
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ing of the eyebrows. A provision in 
the by-laws or regulations denying 
the employee members the right to 
resort to the courts to protect their 
beneficial interest in the fund is of 
no legal effect. If such a provision 
appears in the collective bargaining 
agreement or is permitted by it, 
which is not the case here, the fund 
cannot be properly called a trust 
fund.”” This is an interesting deci- 
sion which as far as I know is still 
legal precedent. I have seen trust 
indentures which deny the employee 
members the right to legal recourse 
to protect their interests. In the 
light of the judge’s dictum, this type 
of provision would appear to have 
little legal effect if any. 


Administrative Compensation 


An opinion dated July 16, 1952, 
given to all authorized insurers un- 
derwriting group life and group 
accident and health insurance by 
Raymond Harris, Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Counsel of the New 
York Insurance Department covers 
the subject of how people in various 
capacities may be compensated for 
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accomplishing certain installation 
and administrative functions. Al- 
though this opinion does not deal 
specifically with trade association 
and labor management  trusteed 
cases, it applies to them. The tran- 
scription of meetings held by the 
California Insurance Department on, 
April 21 and 22, 1952, contains many 
interesting questions and opinions 
on this subject. 


Actual Administration 


It has been my experience that the 
actual administration of some labor 
management welfare fund cases is 
controlled largely by the union trus- 
tees or union leaders. Other cases are 
controlled to a great extent by the 
management trustees or dominant 
management executives. In still 
other cases, it is a joint undertaking. 
The degree of employer and union 
participation depends largely upon 
the background of labor management 
relations in the particular industry 
involved, 

The primary administrative con- 
sideration of both trade association 
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and labor management trusteed cases 
is to make certain that the assets and 
income of the welfare fund will be 
adequate to pay all premiums due, 
expenses, and to create a reasonable 
surplus or reserve. The eligibility 
and termination of individual insur- 
ance provisions must be such that 
contributions coming into the fund 
from the entire group will pay the 
premiums on those covered, the ex- 
penses of the fund, and create the 
desired surplus. In a trade associa- 
tion case, this is not too much of a 
problem providing the carrier has 
the active support and cooperation 
of the association and its officers. 
This is an important consideration 
that cannot be overemphasized. 
This support and cooperation is es- 
sential. Without it a trade associa- 
tion trusteed plan will not be prop- 
erly administered. 

Employer contributions to a trade 
association welfare fund are usually 
equal to the premium which the fund 
will pay to the insurance carrier 
plus a per capita charge which the 
fund office will use to defray its 
administrative expenses. In effect 


each employer is paying the insur- 
ance carrier the premium due for 
covered employees and paying the 
fund office the charge for handling 
administrative details. The two prin- 
cipal problems encountered are pro- 
viding the money to defray the 
initial expenses of the fund and col- 
lecting contributions from employers 
who are delinquent. The problem of 
providing money for initial expenses 
may be solved by the fund collecting 
two months’ contributions prior to 
the effective date of the plan. In this 
way, the fund has money available 
to defray expenses and to pay pre- 
miums monthly in advance. Another 
device which is sometimes used is 
for the association to lend the wel- 
fare fund an amount sufficient to 
defray these initial expenses. 


Two Basic Systems 


There are two basic systems used 
by trade association welfare fund ad- 
ministrative offices to obtain reports 
and contributions from participating 
employers. One system relies upon 

(Continued on page 44) 
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()uestions ¢ Answe ('S 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


After many years of experi- 
ence, a very successful life un- 
derwriter recently said, “An un- 
derstanding of the practicality of 
the human life value concept has 
sold more life insurance for me 
than any other knowledge I have 
gained. Such an understanding 
is basic to professional service 
for clients and to the financial 
success of any career life under- 
writer.” 

(a) Describe briefly what is 
meant by the “human life value” 
concept. 

(b) Explain carefully how 
one should go about determining 
the human life value of a client. 

(c) How could the life under- 
writer justify the statement that 
“an understanding of the practi- 
eality of the human life value 
concept . . . is basic to (1) pro- 
fessional service for clients, and 
(2) the financial success of any 
career life underwriter”? 


Answer to Question 1. 


(a) The “human life value” con- 
cept means that a monetary value 
can be attributed to a human life in 
terms of the earning power of the 
individual. This earning power is 
derived from the individual's char- 
acter and health, his training and 
experience, his personality, judg- 
ment, and initiative, and his driving 
force. The monetary: value will be 
destroyed through the premature 
death of the individual with a con- 
sequent economic loss to those who 
were dependent on his personal 
earnings. 

(b) In terms of the human life 
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value concept, a life has a monetary 
value only to the extent that some 
other person or organization derives 
economic benefit from the existence 
of such life. This means that only 
that portion of an individual’s in- 
come which is devoted to the support 
and maintenance of others should 
be considered in the determination 
of his economic value. Furthermore, 
allowance must be made for the fact 
that the human life value is a de- 
preciating asset in the sense that its 
value becomes smaller as it ap- 
proaches the end of its productive 
period. Finally, income to be re- 
ceived in the future is worth less 
than dollars in hand, so an appropri- 
ate discount factor should be ap- 
plied to such future earnings. 
Specifically, the human life value 
of a client should be determined by 


considering the income from his 
personal efforts, usually wages and 
salaries, as opposed to income from 
accumulated capital, a portion of 
which, however, might be attributed 
to managerial ability and personal 
attention and should be considered 
in appraising the life value. An 
allowance should be made for any 
anticipated increase or decrease. His 
personal expenses should be de- 
ducted since the dependents derive 
no benefit from that source. Thirdly, 
the individual’s life expectancy 
should be determined; it would be 
more exact to use the number of 
years from his present age to an- 
ticipated date of retirement since 
his life expectancy will almost in- 
variably extend beyond the age of 
retirement. Finally the present value 
of the estimated future income for 





knowledge. 





DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1952 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a 
composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. More- 
over, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Hence this set 
is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied his 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a shortcut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disap- 
pointment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the 
manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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the earning expectancy should be 
calculated. This can be obtained 
by multiplying the estimated annual 
income by the present value of $1 
per annum for the period of ex- 
pected income at some reasonable 
rate of interest, such as, 2% or 3 
per cent. The result is the individ- 
ual’s human life value. 


{e)(1) The concept of the hu- 
man life value is the foundation 
stone of life insurance. The primary 
purpose, and unique contribution, 
of life insurance is to replace the 
earnings of those individuals who 
die before the end of their produc- 
tive period. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, therefore, that the life under- 
writer know how to determine the 
amount of insurance needed to in- 
demnify t! > dependents of a de- 
ceased person. To market a life 
insurance contract without refer- 
ence to the underlying insurable 
value creates an aura of speculation 
and, more important, is likely to 
produce a grossly inadequate amount 
of insurance. Recognition of the 
human life value of the client is 
further important in that it sets the 
stage for individual programming, 
which is the essence of professional 
service. The concept of income re- 
placement leads logically into a set- 
tlement plan providing income on 
roughly the same basis. 


(2) An understanding and ap- 
plication of the human life value 
concept undoubtedly contributes 
greatly to the financial success of a 
life underwriter. In the first place, 
the calculation of the monetary 
value of the client’s life will lend 
credibility to the amount of insur- 
ance that will be indicated by the 
needs approach. In most cases, the 
human life value will equal or ex- 
ceed the sum developed by the needs 
analysis, and the realization of his 
monetary value may strengthen the 
client’s resolve to create an adequate 
insurance program. In the second 
place, the conversion of lump sums 
into income almost invariably indi- 
cates the need for more insurance 
than was apparent under the lump 
sum settlement. Lump sum amounts 
look large to the client in the aggre- 
gate, but translation into income usu- 
ally reveals their inadequacy. Fin- 
ally, there is some evidence that in- 
surance sold on a program basis 
will be more persistent than that 


sold on a single needs basis, with 
more renewal commissions and sery- 
ice fees being earned. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) “A” has accumulated a 
number of items of property 
over the years including his 
home, bonds, stocks, and _ two- 
thirds ownership in a large auto- 
mobile agency of which he is 
president. Recently, at a lunch- 
eon meeting he heard the state- 
ment that “life insurance is 
property insurance and is as nec- 
essary to the protection of exist- 
ing general property as is prop- 
erty insurance itself.”” Explain 
the nature of losses which may 
occur to the personal and busi- 
ness assets of “A” against which 
life insurance may provide pro- 
tection and show how life insur- 
ance may be used to provide such 
protection. 


(b) “C” is the president of a 
close corporation and very active 
in its affairs. A business associ- 
ate of “C” recently proposed that 
the corporation purchase $100,- 
000 of ordinary life insurance 
on “C’s” life for credit purposes. 
When “C” heard of this, his com- 
ment was: “But how can ordinary 
life insurance be of practical 
help credit-wise when it will not 
have a cash value of any conse- 
quence for a number of years 
to come?” As yet you do not 
have many specific facts with re- 
spect to “C’s” business but as 
first step you decide to prepare 
a general statement of how new 
ordinary life insurance might 
possibly be of service in the field 
of credit to a business of this 
type. Present the statement you 
would prepare. 


Answer to Question 2. 

(a) Life insurance can be used 
to protect the property estate of “A” 
during his lifetime and at the time 
of his death. The losses that are 
most likely to occur during “A’s” 
lifetime are those that might arise 
out of his business activities. Serious 
losses may be sustained by the auto- 
mobile agency because of price 
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changes, style changes, severe com- 
petition from other agencies, govern- 
ment restrictions or other unfavor- 
able market developments. Personal 
assets may have to be disposed of 
to replenish working capital. The 
business interest could conceivably 
be lost to “‘A”’ because of financial 
failure. Life insurance could be in- 
strumental in providing the needed 
cash under such circumstances, di- 
rectly through policy loans or indi- 
rectly as collateral for bank loans. 
Furthermore, if “A’s” property 
estate has been seriously depleted 
through business reverses, or other- 
wise, life insurance, possibly on the 
term plan, can be taken out to hedge 
the loss until the estate can be re- 
habilitated. 

The estate is certain to suffer 
some loss at the time of “A’s” death. 
There will be last illness expenses, 
funeral expenses, probate costs, 
taxes and other obligations. The 
executor will need cash to satisfy the 
claims of creditors and the various 
tax authorities, and valuable assets 
may have to be sold in a depressed 
market. The business interest may 
be completely or partially lost if a 
satisfactory plan of liquidation or 
continuance has not been drawn up 
in advance. Life insurance can pro- 
vide the funds needed by “A’s” 
estate at the time of his death and 
may be used to finance a buy and 
sell agreement in connection with the 
automobile agency. If “A’s” heirs 
continue to hold the business inter- 
est, key man insurance could be used 
to indemnify the business for the 
loss of “A’s” guidance and skills. 

(b) New life insurance can be 
used by a business concern for credit 
purposes either as collateral for a 
specific loan or as a means of en- 
hancing the credit rating of the firm. 
In either case, the funds for the re- 
payment of the loan are expected 
to come from the earnings of the 
business. If, however, the business 
is of the type whose earning power 
would be seriously impaired by the 
death of a key executive, then the 
business should be protected by in- 
surance on the life of the key man. 
lf the policy is assigned to the credi- 
tor as collateral for a loan, the right 
to receive the proceeds of the policy 
affords the creditor direct protection 
against non-payment of the loan 
through the death of the key man. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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If the policy is not assigned, but is 
payable to the business firm itself, 
creditors receive indirect protection 
to the extent that the insurance pro- 
ceeds improve the current ratio at 
the time a key executive dies and off- 
set any loss in the earnings of the 
business following his death. It is 
generally recognized that a small or 
medium-sized business can obtain a 
larger line of credit from a bank if 
it has insurance on the lives of its 
key men. 


QUESTION 3. 


Justice Holmes once wrote in 
a ease decision: “Life insurance 
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has become in our days one of 
the best recognized forms of in- 
vestment and self-compelled sav- 
ing. So far as reasonable safety 
permits, it is desirable to give 
life policies the ordinary char- 
acteristics of property. . . . To 
deny the right to sell . . . is to 
diminish appreciably the value of 
the contract in the owner’s 
hands .. .” 


(a) How is the price of a life 
insurance contract usually de- 
termined in the event of a sale? 

(b) Discuss, with reference to 
the doctrine of insurable interest, 
the right of the policyowner to 
“sell” his contract. 

(c) Assuming you conclude it 
is possible to “sell,” should you 
use an irrevocable beneficiary 
designation or an absolute as- 
signment to transfer ownership 
to the buyer? Explain the rea- 
sons for your choice. 


(d) Is it necessary to get the 
consent of the company to 
“sell”? Include in your answer 
an explanation of any pertinent 
contract provisions. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) In all cases, the cash value, 
plus dividend accumulations and less 
policy indebtedness, if any, would 
represent the minimum price that 
could be obtained in the sale of a 
life insurance contract, since the pur- 
chaser could immediately realize 
that much from the contract. If the 
health of the insured were impaired, 
however, he might demand, and get, 
a price somewhat in excess of the 
cash value, the exact amount de- 
pending upon the state of his health 
and the relative bargaining strength 
of the two parties. 

(b) It is a general rule of law 
that a person applying for a life in- 
surance policy must have an insur- 
able interest in the person on whose 
life the insurance is placed but the 
interest need not continue until ma- 
turity of the contract. In other 
words, an insurable interest must 
exist at the inception of the contract 
but need not be present at maturity, 
Therefore, so long as an insurable 
interest was present at the inception 
of the contract, the “owner” of the 
policy, whether he be the insured or 


someone other than the insured, may 
designate a third person to take the 
proceeds at maturity, either as bene- 
ficiary or assignee, whether or not 
such third person has an insurable 
interest in the life of the insured. In 
the specific case of a sale, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has ruled that to require the pur- 
chaser of a life insurance contract to 
have an insurable interest would 
unduly restrict the market and 
“diminish appreciably the value of 
the contract in the owner’s hands. 

” It should be noted, however, 
that a few states require that an as- 
signee have an insurable interest, 
and Texas even requires that both a 
beneficiary and assignee must have 
an insurable interest. 

(c) The transfer of title should 
be accomplished by means of an 
absolute assignment. An irrevocable 
designation does not place uncondi- 
tional ownership of the policy in the 
beneficiary. Formerly, it was the 
prevailing opinion that an irrevoca- 
ble designation vested ownership of 
the proceeds, when due at maturity, 
in the beneficiary, but as to the pre- 
maturity rights, such as the right to 
surrender, to assign, to borrow 
against the policy, to receive divi- 
dends and disability benefits, and so 
forth, such a designation created only 
a joint ownership in the insured 
and the beneficiary. The joint own- 
ership concept of pre-maturity rights 
has continued to prevail, subject to 
policy modifications, but the vested 
right of the beneficiary in the pro- 
ceeds at maturity has been modified 
by the increasing tendency of the 
courts to rule that when a donee 
beneficiary, though irrevocably des- 
ignated, predeceases the insured, the 
rights of such beneficiary terminate 
and revert to the insured. More- 
over, many policies issued today con- 
tain a provision to the effect that if 
any beneficiary, revocable or irre- 
vocable, shall die before the insured, 
the interest of such beneficiary shall 
vest in the insured. Therefore, to 
create in the purchaser complete 
ownership of the policy, including 
pre-maturity as well as maturity 
rights, an absolute assignment 
should be used. 

(d) The consent of the insurance 
company is not necessary to the sale 
of a life insurance contract. The 
only concern that the company has 
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in connection with an assignment is 
that it be protected against the possi- 
bility of having to pay the proceeds 
twice. This protection is obtained by 
a policy provision which usually 
reads that “no assignment of this 
policy shall be binding upon the 
company unless in writing and until 
filed at its home office. The company 
assumes no responsibility as to the 
validity of any assignment.” Failure 
to notify the company does not affect 
the validity of an assignment, but in 
event of such failure, the company 
will be protected under the above 
provision against a claim of the as- 
signee if it should pay the proceeds 
to the designated beneficiary or to 
a later assignee of record. Some 
companies have a further provision 
that all assignments will be subject 
to any policy indebtedness existing 
at the time of the assignment. 


QUESTION 4. 


“Life insurance programs in- 
volving the use of a decreasing 
amount of insurance to meet 
basic family needs are logical as 
a generality—but may prove un- 
realistic for the man who, going 
up in life, has an increasing need 
for insurance in order to main- 
tain the same degree of protec- 
tion for his family relative to his 
earned income standard of liv- 
ing.” 

(a) (1) Explain with refer- 
ence to each of the basic family 
needs for life insurance why such 
programs are “logical as a gen- 
erality.” 

(2) Explain why such pro- 
grams “may prove unrealistic.” 

(b) Is there a_ decreasing 
amount of insurance in the fol- 
lowing? Explain for each sep- 
arately. 

(1) “Family 
cies. 

(2) Survivors’ insurance ben- 
efits under social security. 

(3) “Premium payor” bene- 
fits in juvenile policies. 


income” 


poli- 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) (1) The suitability of the 
decreasing amount concept will be 
discussed separately for each of the 
basic family needs for life insurance. 

(a) Clean-up fund—The con- 
cept is obviously inappropriate for 
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this need, since the amount of funds 
necessary for this purpose is likely 
to increase, rather than decrease, 
with the passage of time. Inflation, 
improvements in living standards, 
higher taxes, and other factors are 
likely to magnify the cash require- 
ments at time of death. 

(b) Readjustment income—The 
need here remains constant at best 
and may possibly increase as a re- 
sult of inflation and higher standards 
of living. 

(c) Family dependency period— 
The concept is appropriate here 
since the period for which the in- 
come is needed grows shorter as 


the children mature. When the 
youngest child has become self-suffi- 
cient, the need for this type of in- 
come has completely disappeared. 

(d) Life income for widow—The 
concept is appropriate for a life in- 
come, inasmuch as with the passage 
of years, a constantly smaller amount 
of principal is needed to produce a 
specified income to the widow. 

(e) Educational needs or mort- 
gage—These might be considered as 
basic family needs. The funds 
needed for educational purposes are 
likely to increase, or remain constant 
until the child completes his educa- 
tion and then disappear, while the 
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amount of insurance needed to re- 
tire a mortgage will decrease as the 
mortgage is paid off. The latter is 
particularly true with the reducing 
type of mortgage that is now so 
widely used. 

(2) Programs utilizing a de- 
creasing amount of life insurance 
may prove unrealistic in that they 
consider only the passage of time 
and not changing circumstances. 
Rising price levels can seriously un- 


dermine a life insurance program, as 
has become painfully apparent in re- 
cent years. The standard of living 
of a family should improve with the 
passage of years, necessitating more 
insurance to protect the higher 
standard. Additional children may 
be born, and grandchildren may 
create some insurance needs. Death 
or divorce of the first wife, with sub- 
sequent remarriage of the insured to 
a considerably younger person can 
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alter the principal sum needed {or 
the widow’s life income. All things 
considered, including the retirement 
needs of the insured, the total life 
insurance needs of a family are not 
likely to decline to any appreciable 
extent and, on the contrary, may 
actually increase. ; 


(b) (1) There is a decreasing 
amount of insurance in “family in- 
come” policies. This type of contract 
provides a monthly income, usually 
one per cent of the face, to the 
beneficiary from the death of the in- 
sured until the end of a specified 
period, normally ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years from date of issue, if 
the insured dies within such period. 
In addition, the face of the policy is 
payable at the termination of that 
period following death or at his 
death subsequent thereto. These 
benefits are provided by a combina- 
tion of ordinary life insurance and 
decreasing term insurance. The 
ordinary life portion is the face of 
the policy, which, in the event of the 
death of the insured during the 
specified period, is retained by the 
company until the end of the income 
period. The decreasing term insur- 
ance provides the funds, which, 
when supplemented by the interest 
on the ordinary life insurance, will 
be precisely enough to make the 
monthly payments during the re- 
mainder of the income period. 


(2) There is a_ decreasing 
amount of insurance provided by 
survivors’ insurance benefits under 
social security. If the deceased is 
fully or currently insured at the time 
of his death, his widow, or divorced 
wife under certain circumstances, 
and dependent children, will receive 
benefits based upon the deceased's 
primary insurance amount, until the 
youngest child reaches 18, at which 
time all benefits terminate, includ- 
ing the mother’s benefit, unless she 
then be 65. This means that the 
present value of the potential bene- 
fits for the child dependency period 
diminjshes each year that the in- 
sured survives until it reaches zero 
at the eighteenth birthday of the 
youngest child. If the deceased was 
fully insured, his widow becomes 
entitled to a life income equal to 
three-fourths of the deceased’s pri- 
mary insurance amount upon attain- 
ment of age 65. The present value of 
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the widow’s benefit will depend upon 
her age at the death of the insured 
and will decline with the elapsing 
of each month, during the insured’s 
lifetime, after the wife’s 65th birth- 
day. 

(3) The “premium payor” bene- 
fits in juvenile policies also provide 
a decreasing amount of insurance. 
The insurance consists of the pre- 
miums that will be waived if the 
premium payor should die or become 
permanently and totally disabled 
prior to the insured attaining a cer- 
tain age. As each year passes, the 
number of premiums that may have 
to be waived decreases until the 
entire risk disappears with the pay- 
ment of the last premium. 


QUESTION 5. 


“Life insurance premiums are 
based on an assumed experience 
as to mortality, interest, and ex- 
penses. The mortality assumed 
is based on a table which reflects 
the actual mortality of insured 
lives. Home office selection of 
risks must be at least as effective 
in the future as in the past if 
mortality is to be kept within the 
limits provided for in the pre- 
miums.” 

(a) In determining the pre- 
mium to be charged for life in- 
surance do companies use a “‘se- 
lect” or an “ultimate” mortality 
table? In your answer distin- 
guish clearly between the two. 

(b) Keeping in mind the ob- 
jective stated in the last sentence 
quoted, what are the principal 
factors which are considered in 
selecting life insurance risks? 

(c) Would a mortality table 
which is satisfactory for use in 
calculating life insurance pre- 
miums also be satisfactory for 
use in calculating annuity pre- 
miums? Explain. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) A “select” mortality table is 
one which shows the rate of mor- 
tality not only by age but also by 
duration of the insurance, or the time 
that has elapsed since selection. An 
“ultimate” mortality table is one 
which reflects the mortality of per- 
sons after the effect of selection is 
considered to have worn off. Insur- 
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ance companies use “ultimate” mor- 
tality tables for the calculation of 
premiums. 

(b) The principal factors that are 
considered in the selection of life 
insurance risks are as follows: 


(1) Age—The age of the appli- 
cant is a very basic factor inasmuch 
as the probability of death increases 
with age. 

(2) Occupation—The occupation 
of the applicant can affect his lon- 


gevity through either the effect on 
his health or the probability of acci- 
dental death. 


(3) Residence— The mortality 
rate among residents of certain 
localities in the United States and 
of many foreign countries is higher 
than that experienced by the general 
population in the United States. 
Some companies have restrictions 
with respect to areas in which they 
will not insure lives. 
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(4) Habits—This refers to the 
intemperate use of drugs and intoxi- 
cating liquors. The abuse of the 
human body in this manner produces 
a higher mortality rate on the aver- 
age. 

(5) Finances-—Finances must be 
considered in order to prevent over- 
insurance, which is regarded as a 
distinct additional hazard. 

(6) Build—This has reference to 
the applicant’s height, weight, and 


other measurements and is a basic 
determinant of the person’s longev- 
ity. 

(7) Physical condition—This is 
an important factor in determining 
the present nature of the risk being 
accepted by the company. 

(8) Personal history—The per- 
sonal history is useful in revealing 
any past or present condition that 
would have the effect of shortening 
the lifetime of the individual. 
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(9) Family history—Family his- 
tory is important because of the 
transmission of certain characteris- 
tics by heredity. A health record of 
the parents, grandparents, brothers, 
and sisters, will reveal a great deal 
about the applicant’s probable life 
span. 


(10) Sex—Most companies in- 
sure women on virtually the same 
basis as men, but they may be treated 
differently with respect to the 
amount of insurance and as to dis- 
ability and accidental death cover- 
ages. 


(11) Unusual hazards—Virtually 
all companies have restrictions relat- 
ing to such unusual hazards as mili- 
tary service and aeronautical activi- 
ties. 

(c) A mortality table which is 
satisfactory for use in calculating life 
insurance premiums would not be 
satisfactory for use in calculating 
annuity premiums. The mortality 
table would show more annuitants 
dying from age to age than would 
actually be the case, with the result 
that the company would charge an 
inadequate premium for the annui- 
ties. Annuitants as a group experi- 
ence considerably lower mortality 
than insured persons of comparable 
ages. There may be several reasons 
for this, but the controlling one, cer- 
tainly, is that only persons in good 
health, or apparent good health, pur- 
chase annuities. 


Another factor dictates the use of 
separate mortality tables for the cal- 
culation of premiums for insurance 
contracts and annuities. All mortal- 
ity tables should have a margin of 
safety. For insurance purposes, that 
margin should consist of a higher 
rate of mortality than is expected, 
whereas for annuity purposes, the 
margin should be reflected in a lower 
rate of mortality than is expected. 
Even though the basic mortality ex- 
perience of the two groups should 
tend to be similar, with the use of 
the same mortality table conserva- 
tism tould not be achieved in one 
type of premium without producing 
the opposite result in the other. In 
practice, therefore, insurance com- 
panies use different tables for the 
calculation of insurance and annuity 
premiums. 


(To be continued) 
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MISCELLANY 


Henry E. Niles, vice president of 
the Baltimore Life, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence to serve as 
deputy director of the U. S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration in 


India. 
ww YW 


John D. MacArthur, president 
and chairman of the board of the 
Bankers Life & Casualty of Chicago 
has been mentioned in Look Mag- 
azine for his hiring of older and 
handicapped workers. 


ww w 


A savings type policy, called the 
President’s Master Income Policy, 
has been introduced by the Citizens 
National Life of Indiana. 


www 


The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany has extensively revised its pre- 
mium rates and policies. In most in- 
stances the rates were reduced and 
at some ages increased slightly. Un- 
der the changes in policy contracts, 
most adult policy forms will be is- 
sued down to age 5 and long-term 
endowments will be issued at ages 
5 years older than formerly. A num- 
ber of new plans have been added 
and underwriting practices have been 
liberalized. 


ww Ww 


Frazar B. Wilde, president of 
Connecticut General Life, has been 
elected chairman of the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, succeed- 
ing Meyer Kestnbaum, president of 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
The latter was elected chairman of 
the CED Board of Trustees succeed- 
ing Marion B. Folsom, a newly-ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury. 


www 


W. C. Keesey, vice president-in- 
vestments of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life has been named general chair- 
man of the 1953 Cancer Crusade in 
Philadelphia. 
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The General American Life has 
introduced a new contract called the 
President’s Special Masterplan. The 
policy provides Whole Life with op- 
tions at the end of 20 years to ad- 
just to Limited Pay or Endowment. 
An automatic option provides for 
payment of a pure endowment of 
20% of face amount at the end of 20 
years and the continuation of the 
plan at a reduced premium. A re- 
turn of premium benefit may be in- 
cluded at the option of the insured. 


wwW YW 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America announced two 
new hospital expense policies, effec- 
tive February 16. One of the new 
hospital expense plans is for indi- 
viduals, the other covers all eligible 
members of the family. An optional 
provision in both contracts offers a 
schedule of surgical fees for opera- 
tions. 


ww Y 


Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York has issued new mortgage 
policy rates, revised underwriting 
rules for large risks and has adopted 
other minor changes. 


ww OY 


The February edition of the Read- 
er’s Digest carried in its “Advertis- 
ing cum laude” series the John Han- 
cock Mutual's advertisement on 
Abraham Lincoln, “He was every- 
body, grown a little taller.” In the 
five and one-half years since this 
series was inaugurated, the Reader’s 
Digest has considered eight adver- 
tisements worthy of republication, 
and it is the second time the John 
Hancock Mutual has been so hon- 


ored. 
ww YX 


Underwriting rules regarding the 
coverage of war hazard risks by Lin- 
coln National were put into effect 
January 1. Limitations are now 
placed on the amount of such busi- 
ness which can be written by an 
agent or an agency. 


The News Letters, Agency maga- 
zine of the Manufacturers Life of 
Canada, celebrates its Golden Jubilee 
in 1953, completing 50 years of con- 
tinuous monthly publication. 


ww YK 


The Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) 
has loaned vice president H. G. 
Kenagy to the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce to act as 
a special consultant for the develop- 
ment of a broad program of eco- 
nomic and political education. 


“ww YW 


Lewis W. Douglas, chairman of 
the board of Mutual of New York, 
has been named a director — of 
NEWSWEEK magazine. 


“ww YK 


The first life policy issued to a 
woman by an American company 
was written on February 8, 1843 by 
Mutual of New York, during the 
first week that company was in busi- 


ness. 
ww YK 


A record of 1,000 straight weeks 
of continuous production have been 
rolled up by G. E. McTigue, district 
agent in Fort Dodge, Iowa for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 


“KW YK 


Horace W. Brower, president of 
the Occidental Life of California, has 
been elected a director of the Los 
Angeles Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association. Mr. Brower is 
one of twelve new directors elected 
to serve on the 72-man board. 


ww YW 


Dwight L. Clarke, director and 
immediate past president of the Oc- 
cidental Life of California, has been 
named by Mayor Fletcher Bowron 
to serve on Los Angeles’ Community 
Redevelopment Agency. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Miscellany—Continued 


George B. Gose, vice president and 
general counsel of the Pacific Mu- 
tual, has been named by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce to 
serve a second annual term as a 
director, and to represent the Cham- 
ber’s Life Insurance Committee on 
the Board. 


w OK KW 


The active entry of Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia into the ac- 
cident and sickness field is being 
marked by a series of 14 educational 
conferences which started in Febru- 
ary and will terminate in mid-April. 
Featured at the schools will be the 
company’s new accident and sickness 
training course and a specially de- 
signed sales kit containing a new line 
of sales promotional and direct mail 
pieces. 


ww YK 


Group life insurance sales of The 
Prudential during 1952 exceeded the 
billion dollar mark, marking only the 
second year in its history in which 
such a total had been recorded. At 
year end an all time high of nearly 
6,000,000 people were protected un- 
der the company’s group policies. 


wKW YW 


Applicants at ages 67—70 will now 
be considered by The Prudential for 
ordinary insurance on the Paid-Up 
at 85 plan. Standard and sub-stand- 
ard risks, classes A and B, will be 
issued on the plan. 
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OLDIREPUBLIC 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialized Insurance Service 
Safeguarding Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President © HOME OFFICE: Chicage, Iilinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Birmingham +» Columbus » Denver 
San Francisce - Tulse » Washington 


Security Mutual Life of New 
York has adopted new rates for 
single premium non-participating an- 
nuities. 


wKW KK 


H. Ladd Plumley, president of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, will serve as chairman of the 
1953 Worcester (Mass.) Heart 
Fund. 


“ww YK 


United Life & Accident has re- 
duced premium rates for nearly all 
plans and ages, has introduced some 
new plans and has simplified its oc- 
cupational manual. Premiums are 
now based on CSO 3%. 


“w KK 


The United States Life Insurance 
Company continues its expansion 
program by adding three new plans, 
namely, Basic Estate Builder for 
children ages 0-14; 5 Year Renew- 
able and Convertible Term, issued 
15-60, guaranteed renewable to 65, 
convertible to 70; and a non-can- 
cellable disability income rider pro- 
viding $10 per month for each $1,000 
of insurance up to $250 total monthly 
income. 


ww Ww 


Otto Haakenstad, president of 
Western States Life, Fargo, N. D., 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Fargo National Bank. 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


The companies 
expanded as indicated: 
American Christian (N. D.) in 
Minnesota; American Republi: 
(lowa) in Ohio; Bankers Life & 
Casualty (Ill.) in North Carolina; 
Bankers Security (N. Y.) in Ver 
mont; Coastal States (Ga.) in Ari- 
zona; Companion Life (N. Y.) in 
Connecticut ; Continental Assurance 
(1ll.) in Hawaii; Fidelity Life Assn. 
(1ll.) in Michigan and Wisconsin ; 
General Life (Ga.) in South Caro- 
lina; Gibraltar Life (Texas) in 
Hawaii; Great Southwest Life 
(Ariz.) in Nevada; Imperial Life 
(N.C.) in Tennessee; Lincoln Mu- 
tual Life & Casualty (N. D.) in 
Nebraska ; Manhattan Life (N. Y.) 
in Arizona; Midland National 
(S. D.) in Alaska; National Educa- 
tors (Texas) in Puerto Rico; Na- 
tional Old Line ( Ark.) in Kansas; 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) in Canada; 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) in Wyom- 
ing; Prudence Life (Ill.) in Louisi- 
ana; Republic National (Texas) in 
Delaware; Security Benefit (Kan- 
sas) in Alabama; Union Casualty & 
Life (N. Y.) in Missouri; United 
Services (D. C.) in Virginia; United 
States Life (N. Y.) in Michigan 
and Tennessee; Western National 
(Texas) in Missouri. 


following have 


FAVORABLY EXAMINED 


The following were favorably ex- 
amined as of December 31, 1951 by 
the Insurance Dept. indicated: 
Confederation Life Association 

(U.S. Branch) by New York. 
Continental Assurance Company by 

Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, 

Nevada, New Mexico and South 

Carolina. 

Country Life Insurance Company by 
Illinois. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company by Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, South 
Carolina and Washington. 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company by North Carolina, Ari- 
zona, Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia. 

Old Republic Credit Life Insurance 
Company by Illinois, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania. 

Peoples Life Insurance Company 
(Ind.) by Indiana. 
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CARL KLOPPENBURG, JR. 


Second generation 
Franklinite, 

Carl Kloppenburg, Jr., 
walks ably in the footsteps 
of his father who 
represented our company 
in Springfield for 37 years 
until his untimely death 

in March, 1946. 


Returning from military 
service, and taking up 
where his father had left off, 
without any experience, 
he has been an eager 
student with a mind like a 
sponge. Encountering a 
new situation he promptly 
solicits advice—and puts 
it to use. “I tried that— 
it works” is a frequent 
report from Carl. 


Franklin Millionaire, 
Quality Award Winner, 
and Agency Club Officer, 
here is the record of his 
constantly increasing 
earnings: 


1946. . $ 3,063.64 
ee a oe 3,417.13 
a 5,813.78 
19499 . 7,544.57 
1950 . . 11,686.14 
0b «6 «ss 9,318.21 
1952 . + . 11,835.83 


Our “Exclusives” have 
made me successful 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


Seven years ago I signed my Franklin contract 
at age 23 on discharge from the Air Force. I had 
no previous business experience whatsoever, having 
been a college student before my military service. 
I was told that the sure way to succeed and make 
money was to study the wonderful sales material 
on our Exclusive Contracts and present them to the 
public, 

I soon learned how receptive people were to my 
story. It was something new ... instead of the usual 
plans they had heard for years. Once my prospects 
hear what these programs will do for them and their 
families they no longer want the “old fashioned” 
policies. 

What a tremendous advantage we at the Franklin 
enjoy over our competitors! We have everything 
they have to offer PLUS. I might add, that if it 
were not for our exclusive contracts, I would not 
be in the life insurance business, as they have been 
responsible for my gratifying earnings these past 
seven years. 

Another advantage for which I am thankful is the 
wonderful Home Office cooperation. Ours is truly 
an agent’s company. 

I am very grateful for being associated with our 
great company and for my gratifying earnings... I 
am sure 1953 will be even better. 


Carl Kloppenburg, Jr. 
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Trusteed Groups-—from page 31 


each employer automatically sending 
a report each month to the fund 
office with his contribution to the 
fund. The report usually includes: 


1. Number of employees covered on 
previous reporting date. 

2. Additions, increases, termina- 
tions, and decreases occurring in the 
preceding month. 

3. Number of employees covered on 
present reporting date. 

4. Amount of contribution due, and 
5. An enrollment card for each new 
employee. 


Under the alternative system, the 
fund office sends a partially com- 
pleted report to each employer each 
month. The fund office completes 
the name of employer, account num- 
ber, number of employees covered 
on the previous reporting date and 
contribution due. A statement on the 
report form advises the employer to 
verify these data and to enter in the 
appropriate place on the form the 
changes which occurred during the 
preceding month. Under this system, 





D. J. WILLIAMS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Every list of leading ONLI field under- 
writers for the past six years had included 
D. J. “Dave” Williams of Pittsburgh. 
Associated with the pace-setting Fred E. 
Kramer Agencies of Erie since 1946, 
Dave has been a consistent member of 
the Company’s Honor Clubs. A four- 
time winner of the National Quality 
Award, he has also kept his App-A-Week 


standing intact for six years. 


OHIO NATIO 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Another 
SUCCESS 
STORY! 


provision must be made for adjust- 
ments, as debits and credits result- 
ing from changes are reported after 
the employer’s contribution is de- 
termined and must, therefore, appear 
in the succeeding month’s report. 

There are many variations of these 
two systems. The last mentioned 
causes more work in the fund’s ad- 
ministrative office but requires less 
thought and work of employers. The 
first mentioned system results in less 
work for the administrative office, 
but it is necessary to give employers 
more complete instructions and 
closer supervision. It also creates 
or aggravates the problem of delin- 
quent reporting as many employers 
will not automatically submit the 
reports at the required time. 

Under either system, we have 
found it expedient to have the pre- 
miums based upon a per capita pre- 
mium charge rather than a unit of 
coverage charge even when there 
are different schedules of benefits 
for different classes. An employer 
in a trusteed trade association case 
is usually not as well informed re- 
garding administrative considera- 
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tions as is a single employer policy 
holder since the employer in a trade 
association case deals directly with 
the administrative office and not 
with the insurance carrier. He will 
understand a per capita charge more 
easily than a unit charge. 


Labor—Management Plans 


Labor management trusteed plans 
usually present a much more difficult 
problem than the trade association 
type plans. Contributions to a labor 
management welfare fund are nor- 
mally based on percentage of payroll 
or on cents per hour. The problem 
becomes particularly complicated 
where there is seasonal employment, 
frequent transfers from one em- 
ployer to another, and so called mar- 
ginal employers. Eligibility and 
termination provisions must be 
agreed upon that will provide enough 
money to successfully operate the 
fund. 

Let us assume that a carrier is 
underwriting a labor management 
welfare fund in which the union has 
agreed with the employers upon a 
contribution of $.05 per hour. The 
first consideration is to obtain an 
accurate definition of exactly what 
is meant by $.05 per hour. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not always done in the 
labor agreement which makes it a 
consideration which must be nego- 
tiated at the time the fund is in- 
stalled. In estimating the income 
which the fund can expect to receive 
from a contribution of $.05 per hour 
it is necessary to know whether only 
straight time hours are counted or 
if overtime is also included. Does it 
include $.05 per hour for paid vaca- 
tions, holidays, ete. 

Having determined this considera- 
tion an estimate is made as to how 
many employees will work how 
many $.05 hours during a normal 
work year. This is frequently diffi- 
cult to do accurately because of 
economic conditions which are diffi- 
cult to predict. Let us assume that 
we eStimate that 1,000 employees 
will work an average of 1,500 hours 
in the coming year. This means that 
there will be 1,500,000 hours for 
which $.05 per hour will be paid 
into the welfare fund. Thus we 
would estimate that approximately 
$75,000 will be available. The prob- 
lem then is to formulate eligibility 
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and termination provisions which 
will provide the benefits for all 
eligible employees, expense money, 
and a reserve at a cost of $75,000. 

This job becomes more compli- 
cated of course where eligibility is 
tied to a certain number of working 
hours per month per quarter or 
semi-annually. If possible contribu- 
tions should be made to the fund for 
all employees subject to the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement without 
regard to whether or not they are 
eligible for benefits. 


Reports from Employers 


In labor management plans there 
is frequently the problem of policing 
employer contributions and/or de- 
termining eligibility by number of 
working hours in a given period. 
When either consideration is present 
it is usually necessary to obtain 
weekly or monthly reports from em- 
ployers showing hours worked and 
contributions for each employee sub- 
ject to the collective bargaining 
agreement and to maintain individual 
employer and employee records in 
the fund office. This imposes a work 
load on all parties concerned. In 
large cases of this type special busi- 
ness machines may be used to great 
advantage. 

Where it is not necessary to 
record the number of hours worked 
by each union member subject to 
the collective bargaining agreement 
for purposes of determining eligibil- 
ity, it is sometimes possible to en- 
tirely eliminate this voluminous 
reporting and record keepi..g. If the 
union or unions involved will agree 
that the welfare fund office may 
accept reports from employers which 
include merely the total number of 
hours worked by an employee sub- 
ject to the collective bargaining 
agreement times the agreed upon 
cents per hour contribution, the re- 
porting of contributions can be done 
in total instead of by individual em- 
ployee. If the union or unions are 
unwilling to accept such a statement 
it is sometimes possible to reach an 
agreement whereby the unions will 
accept such reports provided an 
auditor will periodically certify to 
them that he has examined the em- 
ployer’s payroll records and found 
that the data submitted on the re- 
ports are correct. Employers are 
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usually very reticent to allow union 
representatives or union auditors to 
check their records. 

In labor management welfare 
funds, we also have the problem of 
providing the funds necessary to 


tion of premiums one month in ar- 
rears. Another possible solution is 
for the employers and/or the union 
to advance money as a loan to the 
welfare fund. Normally the problem 
of collecting delinquent contributions 


defray the initial expenses of the 
fund. The most workable solution 
to this problem is to provide for 
contributions to the fund for a 
period of time before the effective 
date of the coverage. Where this 
has not been arranged, sometimes 
provision may be made for collec- 


rests with the administrator, em- 
ployers, and union or unions. How- 
ever, I know of one case in which 
the insurance carrier by agreement 
with the above mentioned parties 
has assumed this responsibility and 
has a full time representative who 
(Continued on the next page) 
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devotes about 75% of his time to 
collecting delinquent contributions. 
In this case the collective bargain- 
ing agreement provides for the em- 
ployers to purchase certain benefits 
for the union members rather than 
contribute a percentage of payroll 
or so many cents per hour. The em- 
ployers remit the contributions di- 
rectly to the insurance carrier. Such 
a practice is questionable, to say the 
least. 


Premium Collection 


The normal method for an insur- 
ance carrier to use to collect pre- 
miums is the short or self-adminis- 
tered. The administrative office of 
the welfare fund submits a report to 
the insurance carrier on each pre- 
mium due date which gives the 
number of covered employees, the 
additions and increases, terminations 
and decreases, since the previous re- 
port and the amount of premium due. 
The carrier and the trustees must 
agree upon a satisfactory method for 
determining the exact number of 
peoplé covered on each premium due 
date. I recently encountered a labor 
management welfare fund situation 
where it is impossible to determine 
on any given date the exact number 
of people covered although it is 





possible to determine whether or 
not a particular individual is cov- 
ered for claim purposes. In this 
case the administrative office col- 
lects contributions as much as six 
months in advance and six months 
in arrears. However, on any given 
date they can determine the number 
of employees which were covered 
six months prior to that time. 

In this case we are experimenting 
with a premium payment procedure 
which is similar in some respects to 
equal installment premium billing. 
Each month the welfare fund sub- 
mits the premium and a premium re- 
port for a certain number of em- 
ployees. The number of people re- 
ported and premium will be identical 
for twelve months. With this 
monthly report the welfare fund 
office submits changes occurring in 
the preceding month. This date is 
taken from the welfare fund’s own 
ledger accounts which may _ be 
audited by the insurance carrier at 
any time. At the end of the year an 
adjustment will be made depending 
upon the participation during the 
past year, and a new amount of 
monthly premium will be decided 
upon which will be used for each 
month of the following policy year. 

No discussion of the administra- 
tion of trusteed type group insurance 
plans would be complete without 
mention of the trust indenture. This 
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is the legal instrument which creates 
the trust fund and specifies the rules 
and regulations pertaining to its op- 
eration and its eventual dissolution 
if necessary. Theoretically the in- 
surance carrier is not concerned with 
the trust indenture as it is not a party 
thereto. However, most carriers re- 
serve the right to review the trust 
indenture and to make suggestions 
before giving underwriting approval 
to the case. Although the insurance 
carrier is not a party to the trust 
indenture, field representatives of 
carriers are frequently asked to pro- 
vide specimen trust indentures or 
to describe one to the trustees. 
Therefore, some carriers have pro- 
vided their group field representa- 
tives with specimen trust indentures 
for a hypothetical labor management 
trusteed case and a_ hypothetical 
trade association case. The carrier 
specifies that it was done only as a 
guide to the lawyers representing the 
parties who will execute the instru- 
ment and that no attempt will be 
made by the carrier to write a trust 
indenture for a specific case. 


Trustee Contracts 


The contract for a trustee case 
differs from a normal employer 
group contract in certain respects : 


1. Provision must be made to name 
the trustees of the welfare fund as 
the policyholder. 
2. The contract usually includes a 
description of participating em- 
ployers. In cases where large num- 
bers of employers are marginal, it 
is impractical to list employers by 
name because of the monthly turn- 
over of participating employers. A 
precise description of the employers 
as a group will suffice. When a list 
is not included, carriers usually in- 
sert a provision requiring the ad- 
ministrator to maintain an accurate 
list. 
3. The contract must include a pro- 
vision dgscribing the rules for add 
ing and cancelling employers. The 
eligibility and termination provisions 
are usually quite different from those 
found in the normal employer con- 
tract and care should be exercised to 
state these items in specific terms. 
Some of the problems peculiar to 
writing this type of contract which 
are encountered, are as follows: 
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1. The problem of including em- 
ployees of the union or unions in- 
volved as covered employees of a 
labor management welfare fund. 
Provision is usually made for pro- 
viding coverage for all eligible union 
members of participating employers, 
and for the employees of the trustees. 
However, the unions involved fre- 
quently have union employees who 
are not members of the union or 
who are members of the union, 
working for the union, and not for 
a participating employer. 
2. The problem of transferring of 
covered employees from one par- 
ticipating employer to another par- 
ticipating employer. 
3. Because of unforeseen situations 
and frequent changes it is difficult 
to keep this type of contract up-to- 
date. Considerable expense and 
headaches may be eliminated by 
keeping these contracts current. If 
this is not done changes of insurance 
carrier personnel who are handling 
the administration, personnel of the 
fund’s administrative office, and of 
trustees will create a definite prob- 
lem inasmuch as the new personnel 
will not be familiar with what has 
gone before and must rely upon the 
contract amendments and riders for 
their information. 
4. The problem of distributing cer- 
tificates to covered employees is a 
complex one where eligibility is de- 
termined by working a certain num- 
ber of hours in a given period of 
time. In such cases it is not at all 
unusual for an employee to not be 
covered for three or four months, 
and then become covered again. His 
status may change several times 
within a year. It is obviously impos- 
sible to issue a certificate each time 
he becomes covered and recover it 
each time his coverage is terminated. 
It is important, in this situation, to 
make every effort to get certificates 
to all employees who are continu- 
ously covered by the fund. 
5. There is a similar problem in the 
states which require notice of right 
to convert group life insurance for 
terminating employees. Here again 
the solution is dictated by the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. 
As soon as possible, after an in- 
surance carrier has been chosen, all 
parties concerned should meet to 
decide how benefits are to be paid. 
This includes the payment proce- 
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dures, disputed claim procedure, and 
the educational program to advise 
employees of their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. There are four gen- 
eral methods of handling claims for 
trusteed cases : 

1. The insurance carrier pays claims 
at its own office or the welfare fund 
office. 

2. The employers pay claims with 
insurance carrier review. 

3. The union or unions pay claims 
with insurance carrier review. 

4. The administrative office of the 
welfare fund pays claims with insur- 
ance carrier review. 

There is much variety within each 
of these four general methods. Un- 
der each of these methods it is im- 
portant to have all claim handling 
centralized at a given point, usually 
the welfare fund administering of- 
fice. There are a few national trade 
association and nation wide labor- 
management welfare fund cases, 
where claims are handled on a nation 
wide basis. However, that is gen- 
erally not desirable because of the 
decentralized control and lack of uni- 
formity in evaluating claims. 


Under all of the above mentioned 
methods verification of eligibility is 
one of the primary considerations. 
All parties concerned are interested 
in making sure that benefits are paid 
only to covered employees. Where 
claims are handled by the welfare 
fund administrative office, it is neces- 
sary to completely familiarize the 
personnel of that office with the 
group insurance contract and with 
claims procedures. A claims inter- 
pretation file should be carefully 
maintained. Where possible, ar- 
rangements should be made whereby 
three or four different people are 
able to evaluate and approve claims 
and sign the claim checks or drafts. 
Where only one or two people are 
authorized to do this, delay in han- 
dling claims often arises because 
these people are occasionally unavail- 
able. Another problem frequently 
confronting carriers is the request 
from one or more of the parties to 
the fund for payment of a claim for 
reasons other than its own merits. 
Experience proves that these re- 
quests should be strongly resisted. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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When they are once granted, prece- 
dent is set, and such requests are 
likely to become a serious problem. 
A few additional general consider- 
ations are of interest to insurance 
carriers. If it is at all possible the 
insurance carrier should have per- 
sonnel who are familiar with labor 
relations and with trade association 
work. An understanding of these 
subjects often provides the key to 
the solution of problems encountered 
in administering these trusteed plans. 
For example in trade associations 
there is frequently a conflict of in- 
terest between the large and small 
members of the association. In state 
trade associations there may be a 
divergence of interest between the 
large city members and small town 
and rural members. In working with 
labor management welfare funds in- 
surance carrier personnel should 
realize that the welfare or insurance 
provisions must be bargained for 
and this bargaining must take into 
consideration the total collective bar- 
gaining situation. Insurance carrier 
personnel should be familiar with 
certain common collective bargain- 
ing terms. In one situation a union 
official and an insurance carrier rep- 
resentative discussed a contract for 
some time before they discovered 
that the union official was thinking 
of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment and the insurance carrier rep- 
resentative the group insurance con- 
tract. 


A Neutral Status 


In labor management welfare fund 
cases insurance carrier personnel 
should, in my opinion, generally as- 
sume a neutral status. It is the 


carrier’s responsibilty to discharge 
all of its contractual obligations and 
to provide benefits for eligible em- 
ployees at the lowest possible cost. 
It is not usually advisable to become 
involved in labor management con- 
troversies. Naturally it is sometimes 
difficult to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion particularly where management 
or labor controls the welfare fund. 
However, the carrier frequently en- 
hances its position with all parties 
concerned if they find through ex- 
perience that they can rely upon the 
carrier assuming an impartial posi- 
tion, 

Finally I would urge all insurance 
carriers to keep in close contact with 
the administration of these cases. In 
our organization we have made pro- 
vision for at least two of our ex- 
perienced home office administrative 
personnel to be familiar with the 
administration of each case of this 
type in addition to the field repre- 
sentatives who are servicing the case. 
We have also provided for periodic 
review of the administration of each 
case particularly the claims experi- 
ence. In this way we keep on top 
of developments and we are in a 
position to take whatever action is 
indicated. 


GREAT INTEREST SHOWN 


lana PER CENT of the ice 
cream manufacturers participat- 
ing in an industrywide poll have ex- 
pressed interest in group insurance 
plans, it has been announced by /ce 
Cream Field magazine. Such plans 
would be administered by regional 
trade associations. Plans of this type 
now are in effect in about five states, 
according to the survey. 
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DISABILITY LEGISLATION 


HE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 
‘Saw last month received its 
first bill of the session to establish 
a compulsory disability benefit sys- 
tem in the state. 

The bill would provide that all 
employers of four or more persons, 
for 30 days or more annually, must 
provide disability coverage under one 
of several alternative methods. Em- 
ployees would make contributions to 
the plan of one-half of 1% of wages 
but not more than 30 cents weekly, 
with the employers required to meet 
the remaining expense. Employees 
would be entitled to benefits if dis- 
abled on the basis of one-half of 
average weekly wage but not more 
than $26 nor less than $10. 


FINANCING HOSPITAL 
CARE 


eB cost OF hospital service for 
each day of patient care in- 
creased 79 per cent in the five years 
between 1946 and 1951—from a 
national average of $9.39 to $16.71 
according to a report of the Commis- 
sion on Financing of Hospital Care. 
The commission seeks to determine 
what part of this increase is due to 
rise in costs and what part is the re- 
sult of expansion in services and new 
techniques in treatment. The prog- 
ress report emphasizes that to min- 
imize rising hospital costs attention 
must be given to increased operating 
efficiency rather than curtailment of 
services. 

The commission, an independent 
non-governmental agency, was orig- 
inally sponsored by the American 
Hospital Association “to study the 
costs of providing adequate hospital 
services and to determine the best 
systems of payment for such serv- 
ices.” Under the chairmanship of 
Gordon Gray, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, it is com- 
posed of thirty-four American lead- 
ers representing a cross-section of 
public interest. A full-time pro- 
fessional staff assembles and ana- 
lyzes source material for study by 
the working committees, which in- 
clude all its members and several 
panels of technical consultants. Fi- 
nal recommendations will be made 
directly to the American public. 
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@ Greatest number of 
pictures New 40-1 reduction ratio 


enables you to put up to 29,000 check images 

- up to 10,700 letter-size documents on a 
single 100-ft. roll of Recordak Microfilm. 
Greatest number of pictures ever . . . at the lowest 
film cost per picture. 


© Fastest operating 
speeds New built-in automatic 


feeder whisks over 500 checks into the Bantam 
per minute; over 200 letter-size documents. 
Your operator simply feeds by the handful— 
easiest, fastest routine ever. A boon for time- 
pressed banking staffs! 


7 
@ Desk-top convenience 
New, streamlined all-metal design—the last 
word in efficiency. Imagine—less than 4 sq. ft. 
of desk space is required. And everything’s at 
your finger tips—the feeding tray and the 
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microfilmers are made by 
Kodak . . . assurance in itself 
of top quality and perform- 
ance. 


RECORDAK maintains 26 
conveniently located film 
processing stations. Your 
microfilms are processed the 
same day they are received 
by skilled spec 
high-speed, * professional 
equipment. 


receiving tray, for example, only inches apart. 
Just wait till your operator sees the new 


“BANTAM.” 


@ Exceptional Value... 
only $1800 That’s the surpris- 


ingly low purchase price of the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. In addition, one year of 
service—including parts replacement—is pro- 
vided at no extra cost. Accessory lens kits for 
microfilming at reduction ratios of 32-1, 24-1 
and 19-1 are available at slight extra charge; 
can be interchanged in minutes to give you the 
desired reduction size. 


Rental price for Recordak Bantam Micro- 
filmer: $43.50 per month, including Recordak 
Film Reader, Model P-40. No extra charge 
for servicing or necessary parts replacement. 


Call in your local Recordak representative 
today for full details. Or write directly to 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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GUY FERGASON 


REPORTS TO MANAGEMENT 


HERE is an old story they 

used to tell college students in 

the beginning accounting 
course about the country  store- 
keeper who kept his records on 
scraps of paper, backs of envelopes 
and on whatever was handy—which 
bits of paper would repose on a hook 
by the cash drawer. Whenever the 
store-keeper wanted to “recon” his 
position, he would count his inven- 
tory, look at his cash balance, add 
up the slips showing what people 
owed him and deduct his unpaid bills. 
This had gone on for years. 


When his son returned home from 
college for his first Christmas vaca- 
tion after several weeks of account- 
ing theory, he told his dad that his 
system was antiquated and no good. 
He set up a double entry ledger, 
accounts receivable control ledger, a 
voucher system for paying bills and 
an inventory control system. He in- 
structed his dad in how to operate 
the new accounting machine for re- 
cording daily transactions. The boy 
got favorable reports from his dad 
about the system and received the 
crowning masterpiece along about 
April. The letter read—“Dear Son: 
I just can’t tell you how thrilled I 
am with the new system that you 
set up. I know just exactly where 
I stand financially at any time I want 
to find out. As a matter of fact, I 
am so gol darned interested in the 
system now that I sold the store 
yesterday so we could devote our 
entire attention to the system. Yes 
sir, boy, you're all right. Signed: 
Dad.” 
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This is a corny old chestnut of a 
story, but it has its points. Reports 
to management arise from informa- 
tion and data recorded in the rec- 
ords; records grow out of systems; 
and systems are established to serve 
the organization in its defined ob- 
jectives. Systems and reports are 
to serve the company and not the 
company to serve the systems. 

One of the most difficult tasks 
facing top-management is to be kept 
informed about current develop- 
ments. Management must know 
what is going on in the company— 
to this end there are control reports 
which should present the financial 
and operating summaries in the 
quickest possible time after the close 
of the period covered by the reports. 
There are statistical reports which 
are informative and interesting and 





To be kept informed 


which give a historical reflection on 
certain aspects of the business. 
Management must be kept informed 
about current thinking and develop 
ments within the trade, industry, or 
business. To this end there are 
specialized trade and business maga 
zines which do a very fine job of 
coverage for management. Manage- 
ment must be kept informed on 
political developments—both na- 
tional and international. To this end 
there are magazines and specialized 
services which summarize the im- 
portant news. Many trade maga- 
zines include both current, trade and 
political coverage. Add to these the 
reports, publications and _ treatises 
published by commercial, trade, pro- 
fessional, educational, and fraternal 
organizations and one has a veri- 
table avalanche of reading material 
descending upon management. 


Management usually chooses 
wisely in its selection of publications 
and reports arising outside the com- 
pany—management chooses __ the 
quantity of reading material propor- 
tionate to its ability, available time, 
and inclination. We should direct 
our attention to the data originating 
within the company. It is erroneous 
to conclude that the level of infor- 
mation aswell as the quality of in- 
formation is proportionate to the 
quantity of data being fed to man- 
agement. Some of the most mis- 
informed managements read the most 
number of reports—and vice versa. 

The reports to management should 
first be surveyed—how many and 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Around the Office—from page 54 


what kind of reports are being made 
—and who uses them? Figure one 
shows a suggested summary form 
that can be used for this survey. 
Out of this comprehensive survey of 
reports will come a review of those 
reports which go specifically to top- 
management. Before discussing the 
reports which top-management need, 
it is necessary to define the area of 
top-management’s activities. In my 
opinion, top-management is adminis- 
trative in conception. By this I 
mean that top-management is re- 
sponsible for setting the course, its 
direction and its objective by the 
formulation of policy. The means of 
execution and accomplishment are 
left to executive (subordinate) man- 
agement. If this premise is accepted, 
then top-management needs only 
that data which will permit it to 
appraise the accomplishment of its 
subordinate management. If a change 
in policy is desirable or if a change 
in subordinate management is in- 
dicated, the control reports should 
give such data as will permit cor- 
rective action. 

Only when top-management tries 
to administrate and execute is it 
swamped with detailed reports. Re- 
ports to top-management have some- 
thing in common with the making of 
maple syrup. As the syrup is boiled, 
excess liquids and impurities are 
removed and the result is a concen- 
trated product. Subordinate man- 
agement needs considerable detail in 
order to execute—direct—answer 
questions—and control. Top-man- 
agement needs only summary figures 
and data showing accomplishment. 
As data, figures and facts move up 
in the organization from the levels 
at which these data originate, the 
data are boiled down and details 
begin to be eliminated so that when 
they finally “osmose” to the level 
of top-management, they present 
only summary results. The famous 
message—‘*We have met the enemy 
and they are ours” symbolizes a re- 
port of a successful assignment. 
Nothing is said about how the meet- 
ing took place. All details were left 
for subsequent reports and to those 
who needed to study details for the 
statistical, historical and informa- 
tional value that they might contain. 

There is another aspect of the 
reports to management which should 
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retyping and proofreading can 
be eliminated—and clerical output increased—by putting 
your photocopy machine to work on a company-wide basis. 


Hours of unnecessa 


i D 


For the best photocopies use 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 


This new paper is made by Kodak for 
use in all types of contact photocopiers. 
It reproduces all documents in dense 
photographic blacks, clean whites ...with 
new sparkle and legibility. And it’s easier, 
more economical to use—no more split- 
second timing or trial-and-error testing. 


Order it ... and see for yourself. 


Remember, your machine 
is designed to serve all de- 
partments .. . to give you 
100% accurate copies of orig- 
inal documents of every type. 
And in 9 cases out of 10 it 
does the job at a fraction of 
the manual-transcription 
cost. Check your routines 
... your costs — and 
you'll see! 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE COPY FIELD 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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MICRO-FILM INSPECTOR 


Te Filmchek has been developed to 

simplify and speed up the final in- 
spection of completed microfilms. Its 
wide scanning area enables the operator 
to inspect many images at one glance 
whereas, with a projection type reader 
only a single image is visable at one time. 
The equipment is available with or with- 
out a splicer. Construction is of one- 
piece aluminum housing and base, chrome 
plated fittings and rewinds, fluorescent 
illuminations and a high-power hand lens 
for individual image inspection is in- 
cluded. Atlantic Microfilm Corporation 
is the manufacturer. 





REVELDEX 


The Reveldex is a new functional file, 
designed by Diebold, Inc. for fast-refer- 
ence operations. One to five horizontal 
rotors may be used to house up to 8,100 
reference records of different sizes. The 
rotors have independent action so several 
persons may use the file from any direc- 
tion at the same time. Both sides of the 
record can be fully exposed as are signals 
on the records to note unusual conditions. 
The records themselves may be offset for 
signaling or different color cards may be 
used. The file is portable and may be 
used with one hand while phoning or 
while writing with the other hand. 
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MESSAGE DUPLICATOR 


Where short messages are to be pro- 
duced quickly and economically, the Copy- 
Stamp will prove useful. The message 
is written or typed, along with a design 
or illustration if desired, on a steneil. The 
outer frame of the stamp is removed, the 
stencil positioned, the frame replaced and 
then the message is printed by a gentle 
rolling hand pressure. The ink feed is 
entirely automatic and, according to E. W. 
Moore Company, the manufacturer, the 
ink cannot spill. Ink re-filling is done 
through a hole at the base of the remov- 
able handle. The printing area measures 
214” x 444". 





DISPLAY AND RATE BOOK 


This combination sales display binder 
has a built-in smaller book in which rat- 
ing or other information can be inserted 
or transcribed. Suitable for use at a 
counter or desk or in the field the binder 
has an expanding metal hinge for extra 
large capacity. It accepts a standard 81,” 
x 11” sheet with three holes punched on 
8!” outside centers. A slightly more ex- 
pensive model will accommodate a 914,” 
x 11” sheet with four holes. The smaller 
built-in book will accommodate one hun- 
dred 5144” x 814” sheets. The entire 
binder closes up in somewhat the form 
of a brief-case with carrying handles. A 
product of the International Loose Leaf 
Company. 





THE DENOMINATOR 

This is a simple and modern means of 
counting, tabulating, segregating or record. 
ing figure facts. It is available in the 
single unit pictured or in banks of up to 
one hundred eighty units. Suggested uses 
are in statistical breakdowns and various 
types of analysis work. To indicate their 
versatility, they can be used to denominate 
cash payrolls or to tabulate incoming or 
outgoing calls on telephone extensions. 
The counter is actuated by pressing the 
cover for each count and is reset to zero 
by turning the knob. Each counter meas- 
ures 1/2” square and weighs 24 ounces. 
The Denominator Company, Inc. is the 
manufacturer. 
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VER since the end of the 

Great Depression, an increas- 

ing number of insurance com- 
panies and organizations have been 
giving attention to the problem of 
executive selection and development. 
Many of them are earnestly trying 
to recruit men of executive caliber, 
train them in the business, and move 
them into places of responsibility in 
an orderly manner. Yet in many 
cases the managerial performance of 
these companies falls short of the 
vision and scope of industrial con- 
cerns. For instance, the American 
Management Association presented 
eighteen case studies of outstanding 
executive development programs in 
its recent volume on 7he Develop- 
ment of Executive Talent. Not one 
of them was an insurance company’s. 


Are People Important? 


ls this difference in 
based on the fact that people are less 
important in insurance companies 
than in industrial concerns? Hardly. 
An industrial firm, after its financial 
structure has been determined, rests 


emphasis 


on three bases: people, raw ma- 
terials, and physical facilities in the 
form of plant and machinery. An 
insurance company, on the other 
hand, rests squarely on one: people. 
Its raw material is paper; its physi- 
cal facilities are offices: both can be 
reproduced with a fraction of the 
time and expense involved in re- 
building and restocking a manufac- 
ring plant. If, then, people are 
vice as important to insurance com- 
inies, why are they not leading the 
irade in personnel work and ex- 
cutive development instead of lag- 
ing well behind? An examination 
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THE EXECUTIVE CRISIS 


INGOLF H. E. OTTO 
Associate Professor of Insurance 
& Management 
The University of Kansas City 


of this paradox is no mere literary 
curiosity : the financial drain of such 
shortcomings amounts to millions of 
dollars every year. 

To outline the process as sharply 
as possible, we might consider a 


representative firm, one that is 





Squarely on one base 


neither the youngest nor the oldest 
in its field; neither the largest nor 
the smallest; not the best or the 
worst managed. Its top management 
is made up of the cream of the ex- 
cellent grade of permanent personnel 
recruited during the 
years ; its middle management group 
is the residue of that generation; 
while its lowest managerial echelons 
are filled almost exclusively by post 
World War IL employees, three- 
quarters of them veterans. 


depression 


Top management has long been 
aware of the problem of replacing 
itself. During the painful years of 
depression it could do little beyond 
surviving and training what per- 
sonnel it had. When the crisis of 
depression was transformed into the 
industrial concerns 
and the armed forces gobbled up the 
bright young men; insurance com- 
panies once again had to content 
themselves with making do and nurs- 
ing along what good supervisors they 
had left. Then, as the flood-tide of 
returning veterans swept into civilian 
life, the managers were ready with 
an ambitious program of recruiting 
promising young men, especially 
potential executive material. Taking 
advantage of the greater average 
age and maturity of the returning 
servicemen, a shortened and inten- 
sified training program was set up 
to turn out competent men in less 
than a third of the time thought 
necessary in prewar days. 


crisis of war, 


They Began to Quit 


Initially results were excellent, far 
better than had been hoped. Then, 
on a gradually rising curve begin- 
ning about a year after the start of 
the program, men began to quit: 
slowly at first; then more rapidly. 
Since for men of their degree of 
maturity quitting was in the nature 
of a last difficult criticism of condi- 
tions which had somehow got out of 
hand, top management began to 
grow seriously concerned. 

At that point the Korean war be- 
gan and the problem became explo- 
sive. As yet, no effective solution 


(Continued on page 68) 
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MIDDLE MANAGEMENT STUDY 


S PART of our over-all study 

of the functions of the middle 

management group, a survey 
was made of some seventy-five life 
insurance companies and twenty- 
nine fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. The survey asked such ques- 
tions as: 


1. Do you have a Junior Board or 
other formal middle management or- 
ganization? 

2. If so, how is it composed ? 

3. What are its stated objectives ? 

4. What has the board done? (Give 
examples of projects. ) 

5. If you do not have such an or- 
ganization, how do you provide for 
middle management training, educa- 
tion, and development other than by 
normal on-the-job training ? 


Number of Such Boards 


Eleven of the fifty-eight life in- 
surance companies (19%) and five 
of the eighteen fire and casualty in- 
surance companies (30%) that re- 
turned the questionnaires, indicated 
that they had some formal middle 
management organization or board. 
Eleven companies indicated that they 
do not provide for middle manage- 
ment training and development other 
than by on-the-job training. Twenty- 
two companies meet some of the 
needs in the middle management area 
through planning or operational 
committees ; others rely on informal 
conferences or special training pro- 
grams. 
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6. H. HAMILTON 
Ass't. Secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


The composition of the sixteen 
boards reported was as follows: 
A. Selection of members— 
Four companies hold elections by 
the middle management group. 
Six companies limit membership to 
department heads. 
Four companies provide for appoint- 
ment by the president. 
One company did not specify. 
B. Length of service— 
Ten companies have a permanent 
membership. 
Five companies a one-year rotating 


‘membership. 


One company did not specify. 





A committee was established 


C. Number of members— 
Smallest, five members. 
Largest, nineteen members. 
D. Selection of chairman 
Two companies—by 
appointment. 
Three companies 
senior officer. 
Eight companies 
One company 
phabetically. 
Two companies did not specify. 


presidential 
automatically the 


elected by group. 
yearly rotation al- 


Problems Dealt With 


The boards have dealt largely with 
such planning and personnel prob- 
lems as: job evaluation, office dis- 
cipline, employee morale, improved 
letter writing programs, employee 
manuals, etc. In general, the stated 
purposes of the boards were to: 


1. Develop broader interest in the 
administrative problems of the com- 
pany. 

2. Initiate and study 


changes in procedures. 


pre I » sed 


3. Coordinate procedural changes. 
4. Undertake such projects as di- 
rected by the president. 

The underlying objective seems to 
be to more. fully utilize the “know 
how” of the middle management 
personnel, and to further the de- 
velopment of management skills 
among the group. 

As a result of the over-all study, 
a middle management committee was 
established at our company with 

(Continued on page 64) 
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fourteen members. Each of the nine 
departments has a member serving 
for one year on a rotating basis with 
five members at large appointed by 
the president. The president also ap- 
points a liaison officer from the ex- 
ecutive board to serve in an advisory 
capacity. The stated purposes of the 
committee are to: 


1. Initiate and develop ideas and 
projects for the good of the com- 
pany. 

2. Work on assignments passed 
down by the executive board. 

3. Direct the information program. 
4. Train for leadership through the 
above activities. 

The size of company, its organiza- 
tional structure, and its management 
philosophy will govern the type of 
board that is set up in any company. 
Top management must have a sin- 
cere desire for the establishment of 
such a group and be willing to pass 
down administrative problems to it. 
The group itself will have to show it 
can assume responsibilities, initiate 
ideas, and carry through projects for 
the good of the company. 





The five-millionth standard typewriter to 
come off the assembly line at Royal Type- 
writer Company's Hartford plant is given a 
final inspection by (left to right) A. T. 
Roberts, supervisor of assembly; E. J. Cicho- 
witz, chief inspector, standard typewriter, 
and Carl McKelby, the factory manager. 


CHECK DESIGN SERVICE 


NEW check design service for 

insurance agencies, home and 
district offices is being offered by 
the Todd Company, manufacturers 
of bank and commercial checks. 
Through its creative design depart- 
ment, the company will provide free 
design service for every phase of the 
insurance business seeking to im- 


prove the advertising effectiveness 
and eye-appeal of the checks used 
for accounts payable, payroll, and 
other disbursements. 

Under the plan, any firm which 
desires to improve the design of its 
checks, in line with present-day 
trends toward enhanced advertising 
effectiveness, may submit samples of 
its present checks to the Todd 
creative design department. Recom 
mendations, in the form of new 
sketches, will be made by the com 
pany’s check design experts. 

Increasing interest shown in 
checks as an advertising and pro- 
motional medium in the last several 
years is said to be responsible for 
the institution of the new service. 
More and more businessmen are be- 
coming aware of the important role 
that properly-designed checks can 
play in promoting their companies 
and their products. An average of 
sixteen persons handles and inspects 
a check in the course of its active 
life. This means that checks have a 
valuable advertising potential whose 
effectiveness is combined with a per- 
impression cost which is so low that 
many sales and advertising managers 
compute it at zero. 
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Chances are you're just seeing the bare bones of 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. Unfortunately 
for you, most readers know that this month's 
news can be important a// year round. They 
appreciate the vitality of articles thoroughly 
prepared by men who know their subjects. 
In fact, they eat ‘em up. As a result, your NEWS 
may be a skeleton of its true self... 
with top-interest articles torn out bodily. 
So why not see what you're missing. Take the time 
to get the most out of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS ... as every one else has! Have 
your copy delivered directly to you . . . ALIVE 
and sparkling. At your home address, if you prefer. 
Settle down to the best . . . the most complete... 
the most rewarding coverage of the 
month's events. Make the next issue of 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS your personal copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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N THE last two articles, I’ve 

tried to point out the large sums 

that could be saved by a properly 
conducted letter writing program, 
and how it would help to conserve 
present and secure new business. 
Then, last month, I promised to dis- 
close why more companies have not 
adopted such a program, and who 
really is responsible for all the poor 
letters being written. This will mean 
treading on a few toes. But as I 
undertook to write this series of 
articles with only a sincere intent to 
make insurance companies more hu- 
man and public relations-conscious, 
here goes . . . come what may. 


Small Improvement 


To start off, the principal reason 
why more companies have done little 
or nothing to improve their daily 
correspondence is largely Old Fash- 
ioned Ideas That Still Persist. 

For generations the idea has per- 
sisted that anyone with a knowledge 
of the business and able to speak 
passable English, could write good 
letters. Because of this faulty con- 
ception, most of the attempts to im- 
prove correspondence have been 
purely academic. In other words, it 
was felt you could teach people to 
write more effectively by simply giv- 
ing them a course in basic grammar. 
The fallacy of this limited approach 
is clearly shown by the high number 
of ill-advised, tactless, garbled 
letters still being written by 
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college graduates . 
heads 

Recently a new philosophy has 
been injected. Now we are told if 
you will avoid all trite, stereotyped 


. . department 
. and even top executives. 


phrases . use plain, homespun 
English... and_ stick to short, 
snappy sentences . your letters 
will click. This advice will unques- 
tionably improve one’s writing. But 
it is not the “cure all” its exponents 
would have you believe. Why? Be- 
cause it completely ignores the 
human element . . . which I shall 
describe in more detail in later ar- 
ticles. 

Over the past ten years, I have 
taught thousands of men and women 
in home and field offices in every 
section of the country to write better 
letters. This entailed reading tens 
of thousands of letters they had writ- 
ten . . . before and after our pro- 
gram had been started. I found only 
about one person in a hundred was 
what you could call a good, natural- 
born correspondent. Despite this 
fact, I do not know of one company 
today which has made letter writing 
ability a requisite for a position : 
regardless of how much correspond- 
ence the individual might be called 
upon to handle. 

This doesn’t make sense. Yet, I’m 
afraid this deplorable condition will 
not change until management comes 
to the realization there is a definite 
art in writing clear, concise, gracious 
and persuasive letters . . . and that 
the vast majority of their personnel 


need proper training to acquire this 
knack. 

Ever since we started with the 
Mutual of New York, Home and 
Canada Life companies ten years 
ago, I have been continuously called 
in by officers of other organizations 
to discuss conducting a correspond- 
ence program for them. In case after 
case I am told they cannot afford 
our fees . even though they 
know we have saved our clients far 
more in actual dollars and cents than 
our annual charge. They also are 
well aware of the business we have 
helped to conserve for these clients, 
and the tremendous amount of pol- 
icyholder good will our program has 
built for them. Nevertheless, they 
still look at the cost rather than 
the savings and gains to be had. Of 
course they don’t take this same 
view toward the time and money 
they spend on selecting and training 
men for the field . . . and on adver- 
tising, promotion and publicity. But 
most of them still cannot realize that 
every correspondent is actually a 
salesman, and can either help to re- 
tain business or drive it elsewhere. 


A Sales Builder 


In my last article I attempted to 
point out some of these gains, and 
gave concrete examples. I hope it 
does some good. For until more 
companies stop looking at a public 
relations program as an expensive 
step-child . . . instead of a sales and 
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BOOKLETS 


P120—Labor-Saving Business Forms 


A good form is a tool of management and 
should be constructed for rapid accurate 
completion with the fullest use of automatic 
processes. This sample folder of business 
forms is provided with a filing tab and has 
on its back a considerable amount of in- 
formation useful in securing better results 
through better forms. It lists the points to 
consider in advance of designing the form, 
suggests questions the answers to which will 
help to simplify methods, gives guidance 
in the selection of the most economical size 
for a form and describes the steps to fol- 
low in laying out a form. Of particular value 
are parallel lists of "do's" and 'don'ts" giv- 
ing fifteen time savers and seventeen time 
wasters. 


P121—How to Plan an Anniversary 
Campaign 


This is a brief outline designed to guide 
an organization in the public relations as- 
pects of the celebration of an anniversary. 
It is intended as a blue-print or time-table 
to develop the valuable good-will which can 
result from such a campaign. In brief form, 
which can be expanded as the needs of the 
particular company dictate, are considered 
the pre-date announcement, the anniversary 
announcement itself, special drives and fu- 
ture outlooks. 


P122—Miss Brush and Mr. Bucket 


This is a guide to the use of color in in- 
terior design written to give the uninitiated 
an understanding of what color is, what it 
does, and most important, how and where to 
use color. It considers the tremendous im- 
pact color can have upon the human mind 
and human mood. The basic premise is that 
colors should be selected by analyzing the 
purpose of the room or building on which 
they are used. The booklet tells how to as- 
sociate colors with atmospheres and how to 
select the atmosphere you need. Four charts 
act as guides for rooms in which the desired 
atmosphere is to be gay, restrained, exotic 
or unemotional. 
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Better Letters—Continued 


good will builder with direct trace- 
able results . . . the longer they will 
be creating needless handicaps for 
their selling force to overcome. It 
is really as simple as that. 

In line with this same thinking are 
the companies who are trying Super- 
ficial Methods That Do Not Produce 
Thorough And Lasting Results. 
Quite recently I received a call for 
help from the personnel manager of 
one of the country’s leading insur- 
ance companies. He told me quite 
frankly that he had been given the 
task of organizing and conducting a 
correspondence program, and _ that 
he didn’t know the first thing about 
it. “Not only that,” he added, “but 
the entire staff knows only too well 
I’m no letter writing expert. Con- 
sequently, they have little or no faith 
in anything I tell them.” 

I could recite example after ex- 
ample where someone with little or 
no experience has been given a simi- 
lar assignment . . . usually asa side 
line to his regular work . . . with 
the most disappointing results. Not 
only is this unfair to the individual 

. : but also to the personnel, who 
expect real help. 

Correspondence training and su- 
pervision is an entirely new field, and 
there are as yet only a few persons 
with the necessary background and 
experience to actually conduct such 
a program properly. This picture 
will change in time, of course. But 
meanwhile, you can’t expect anyone 
with only an academic training to 
cope with all the legal, personnel and 
management problems that will arise. 
Nor can you hope to do a thorough 
and lasting job by merely having a 
manual prepared . . . and holding 
clinic meetings and reviewing car- 
bons occasionally. There is far more 
involved . . . as I will discuss fully 
in a later article. But the point I 
would like to stress now is that you 
will only waste time and money 
as well as dampen the enthusiasm of 
your staff... by trying “quick 
shot in the arm” methods as a sub- 
stitute. 

Start talking with most top ex- 
ecutives about starting a correspond- 
ence improvement program, and you 
soon find yourself shunted off to 
a department head or someone else 
who carries little or no authority 
beyond his own division. And even 





when a company does instigate such 
a program, few of the officers attend 
with any regularity. Apparently, 
they feel it is beneath their dignity 

. a waste of time... or that 
they write good letters themselves 
and do not need any training. This, 
regardless of the fact that a poor 
letter going out over an_ officer's 
signature commits “double murder,” 
and that there are almost as many 
poor letter writers among officials 
as in general personnel. 

As previously mentioned, if you 
were to spend $50,000 to $100,000 
annually on any operation of your 
business, you would certainly want 
to know that it was being handled 
effectively and economically. Yet,’ 
that is approximately what your 
daily correspondence is costing you. 
So doesn’t it warrant your full sup- 
port. If it doesn’t get it, you can 
hardly expect any type of program to 
succeed, 


Proper Supervision 


I’m firmly convinced the day is 
not far off when every large organi- 
zation . In insurance as well as 
in other fields . . . will employ a 
correspondence trainer or super- 
visor. If this sounds far-fetched, 
stop and consider how long your sell- 
ing force would function smoothly 
without proper supervision. Or what 
would happen if you did away with 
your planning, advertising, public 
relations and other departments . 
many of which you hadn’t even con- 
sidered only a few short years ago. 

When I started out as a corre- 
spondence consultant in 1942, | was 
practically a voice in the wilderness. 
It took me over a year to land my 
first client Mutual of New 
York . . . though I had called on 
dozens of other insurance firms. 

Now letter writing has become one 
of the “hottest subjects,” and hun- 
dreds of concerns have or are con- 
templating their own correspondence 
control programs. Since about 85 
per cent of insurance business is 
conducted either wholly or partially 
by mail, this is a natural outgrowth 
So don’t miss the boat . or get 
off to a bad start by feeling this is 
an inconsequential operation that 
does not need the complete backing 
of top management. If you do, you 
will pay a high price in lost business 
and policyholder ill-will. 
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Look! Just a turn of the knob does it! 


Now Royal and only Royal brings 
you Carriage Tension Control. 


Your secretaries want light carriage tension 





for executive letters? They've got it . . . with 
a twist of that knob. 





“Magic” Tabuiator, a Royal ex- 


But maybe a lot of heavy-duty work comes . ie : 
: . , clusive. Without taking the fingers 





























up, like billing, or invoicing, with lots of from the guide-key positions, the 
tabulator positions. That means heavier, more typist just rolls her right hand and 
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rapid carriage movement. They've got it! Just the ia moves to the next tab 
4 : iy position, 
twist the knob for tighter tension! 
Only on Royal can this adjustment be made 


without calling in a serviceman. 

Here you will see three more Royal exclu- 
sive features, each one designed, like Carriage 
Tension Control, with your typists in mind. 





Look them over, please. Then call your Royal 
representative for a free office trial. 
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Extra ersonalized” Key at no 
extra cost. All Royal Standard 
Typewriters include an extra key 
with two special symbols. And 
Royal’s extra key doesn’t disturb 
the positioning of any other key. 
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New Time-saver Top, 
a Royal exclusive. Press 
button ... inside controls 
all instantly accessible. 
“Touch Control” within 
easy reach. Easy-to-get-at 
spools for ribbon chang- 
ing! 
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STANDARD - ELECTRIC * PORTABLE Roytype Carbons & Ribbons 





**Magic’’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Executive Crisis—from page 61 


to the steady drain of young men has 
been found. The company’s turn- 
over, which was insignificant be- 
fore World War II, now hovers 
around 50% annually: a net loss 
of perhaps a million dollars a year, 
but one which carries with it the 
promise of even more dire future 
losses. For the young men who are 
leaving represent, in most cases, the 
best of the postwar crop; and they 
are not drifting away fitfully and 
indecisively to just “some other job,” 
but are accepting from competing 
industries or companies positions 
that carry greater responsibility and 
naturally call for better pay. Be- 
cause of the company’s established 
policy of promotion only from 
within, this process is a one way 
street. Competitors are allowed to 
get the benefit of the large invest- 
ment which each well-trained man 
represents, while no effort is made 
to recoup some of these losses by 
hiring men away from those same 
competitors. The net effect is, there- 
fore, a steady deterioration of the 
quality of personnel in each age 
group as it advances through the 
levels of management. 
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To the men who have achieved top 
management the viciousness of the 
process is not immediately apparent. 
The company’s top management is 
quite as good as that of any com- 
petitor is likely to be. Since the top 
executives deal on equal terms with 
their opposite numbers in other com- 
panies they feel themselves entirely 
competent—and rightly so. They 
almost never have occasion to deal 
with the middle or supervisory man- 
agement of those other companies; 
so they do not notice the increasing 
disparity in quality between their 
own middle management and super- 
visory personnel and that of their 
competitors . . . the result of what 
might be termed the “executive 
sump-pump” effect. They may be 
able to persist in such a sanguine 
attitude until several executive posi- 
tions fall vacant all at once and they 
are brought to the realization that 
they have failed in one of the 
primary duties of management—re- 
production. To be sure, there are 
any number of men standing ready 
and willing to take the jobs, but they 
are men who are already below the 
standard of the business in the jobs 
they currently hold: in executive 
positions they would be ludicrous. 
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In considering a substandard 
middle manager of our representa- 
tive firm, let us weigh him on the 
basis of the needs of supervisors: 
knowledge of the work, knowledge 
of responsibilities, skill in instruct- 
ing, skill in improving methods, 
skill in leading. Of these, our man 
may have only one, a knowledge of 
his work. His is the familiar case of 
the star salesman who makes an 
inept sales manager. He belongs to 
that odd but substantial group of 
crypto-successes, men who have 
made a genuine career out of fol- 
lowership. By earnestly telling them- 
selves and anyone else who would 
listen that what they were doing was 
quite difficult and complicated, they 
have convinced themselves and most 
of the others that it actually is. Any 
subordinate who is unconvinced is 
considered a troublemaker ; any su- 
perior who is unconvinced is told 
that the matter appears simple to 
him only because of his exceptional 
intelligence and executive ability: 
an idea by no means displeasing. 

How, then, can the cancerous type 
of middle manager be distinguished 
from the bulk of his fellows if all 
are more or less equally competent 
technically? The problem is par- 
ticularly acute for decentralized busi- 
nesses that rely heavily on regional 
or territorial managers and judge 
them only on the basis of annual re- 
sults—which they may have impeded 
rather than helped. Actually the 
identification is by no means difficult 
and can be made without recourse 
to an elaborate “Inspector General” 
system. 

In many cases the man is one who 
was selected either as a temporary 
stop-gap (“only the temporary en- 
dures”) or largely on the basis of 
seniority. He has never made any 
special effort to fit himself for man- 
agement; and, if his yearly results 
are creditable because of general 
economic conditions or the excel- 
lence of his staff, he begins to ac- 
quire a profound respect for his own 
executive ability, matched only by 
his amused contempt for the concept 
of management. Whenever its study 
is mentioned he airily dismisses it 
by pointing out that he does not go 
in for that sort of thing. In some 
cases he may even go to the extent 
of pointedly advising his subordi- 
nates to refrain from any organized 
study of management as a waste of 
time. This last symptom may, of 
course, represent a defense against 
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any strong drive for achievement on 
the part of his subordinates. 

Along with this general attitude 
toward management as a science goes 
a passive attitude toward insurance 
education and training. He will fol- | 
jow the instructions of top manage- | 
ment about training programs—de- | 
veloped by the company with pains- 
taking care and at considerable ex- 
pense—with public lip-service but | 
private disparagement. Any attempt | 
to broaden the scope of a training 
program at the local level is in- 
dignantly rejected by him. He has 
acquired no habit of curiosity and 
regards its existence in others with 
suspicion. He has never formed any 
clear notion of what insurance is or 
does : if asked to discuss it on public 
occasions he comes up with a few 
well-worn slogans and stops. In 
private he may volunteer the sly con- 
clusion that you have to keep insur- 
ance complicated so that the public 
cannot understand it, or nobody 
would make any money from it. He 
has, finally, no conception of leader- 
ship as a technique: any mention of 
its effect on morale and group spirit 
in an organization brings the blank 
response, “Well, we’re already pay- 
ing as much in the way of salary as 
we can.” 


A Choice of Evils 


Faced with the dilemma of filling 
executive positions with such ma- 
terial, top management has before it 
only a choice of evils: either hire a 
man from outside the organization, 
give the lie to the sacrosanct policy 
of “promotion from within,” and 
so destroy more spirit than the pol- 
icy ever built up; or promote an 
incompetent to a position in which 
he will progressively destroy effi- 
ciency. At that point of deterioration 
the problem is insoluble: group 
spirit, morale, and efficiency will 
suffer by whatever action manage- 
ment takes. And as the top managers 
glumly wonder how they were ever 
trapped into their predicament and 
why the once automatic executive 
development machinery broke down, 
what can be said? 

Any number of glib answers can 
be given. A mechanical analogy can 
be used to point out that spark plugs 
were unnecessary before internal 
combustion engines were developed, 
but that no standard motor car can 
now be driven without them. Or 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Crisis—Continued 


resort may be had to the meaning- 
less tautology of suggesting that the 
company’s predicament is the result 
of not having an executive training 
plan. Such answers beg the question. 


A Chain of Causes 


For a significant response we shall 
have to look deeper, to find not one 
cause but a whole chain of them. 

1. In the first place it is redundant 
but necessary to say that if no other 
company had an executive training 
program (i.e., a way of developing 
more effective executives at lower 
cost) no company in an industry 
would be compelled by competitive 
considerations to adopt such a plan. 
The moment any company adopts 
one, however, it has altered the com- 
parative efficiencies of the industry 
in its favor. It then proceeds to 
make more money, expand, get a 
greater share of the market, and 
so oblige the companies suffering 
market losses to adopt similar plans 
or resign themselves to an inferior 
status. 

2. No other company can meet the 
competition of the one adopting an 
executive development plan by 
simply “raiding” the executive per- 
sonnel of its rivals. Such tactics 
would, of course, procure for it a 
good quality of managerial per- 
sonnel without the cost of developing 
and training it but at the expense of 
crippled employee morale and _ ulti- 
mately higher costs because of the 
necessity of paying substantially 
higher inducements to lure the ex- 
ecutives from other companies. Its 
final costs would, therefore, be 
higher, and its comparative effi- 
ciency lower than its rivals. 

3. The number, size, and complexity 


of business establishments in the 
United States is growing more 
rapidly than the population. If 


roughly the same proportion of the 
population is fit executive material, 
less of it is available to each com- 
pany; so each company must work 
harder to find and develop it. 

4. Business management itself is be- 
coming increasingly complex and 
difficult. The activities of govern- 
ment and the growth of labor unions 
in themselves have made serious 
problems of things which were in- 
significant earlier. 
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5. The general lack of effective ex- 
ecutive inventory systems among in- 
surance companies makes it possible 
for an acute executive crisis to de- 
velop without being recognized. 
Cases are not unusual in which an 
important managerial position fell 
vacant by resignation or sudden 
death without a single qualified un- 
derstudy being at hand to take over. 


Administration by Crisis 


Months sometimes went by before 
the position was filled—and then 
only by a person who had to feel his 
way along for even more months. 
This is the same sort of “administra- 
tion by crisis” of which businessmen 
are so critical when it occurs in 
Washington. Perhaps top manage- 
ment is unwilling to face the fact 
that old age, resignations, and pre- 
mature death will take their toll 
even of senior executives: if so, it is 
failing in its duty to the organiza- 
tion. 





6. The difficulty of grappling with 
the executive replacement and de- 
velopment problem by means of dol- 
lar accounting has tended to obscure 
it. It is as intangible and as vital 
to the company as “good will.” 
Modern business life insurance has 
produced some measure of the money 
equivalent of present executives, but 
who can compute the dollar benefit 
or loss entailed in a program de- 
signed to yield a crop of capable ex- 
ecutives in ten, twenty, or thirty 
years? Such programs are often 
dropped the moment a wave of re- 
trenchment sweeps over the organi- 
zation : is the company trimming use- 
less fat or hamstringing itself ? 

7. The tendency in each field toward 
increasing specialization makes it 
ever less easy to find a man fit to be 
not a department head or chief un- 
derwriter but a general manager. 
Some companies, recognizing the 
difficulty, encourage their young men 
to shift from one department to 
another ; but, in altogether too many, 
the very suggestion of such shifting 
is looked upon as disloyal to the ex- 
ecutive in charge of the particular 
department in which the man started. 
8. When the lack of an executive 
development program is combined, 
as it often is, with a policy of pro- 
motion from within, the pure “ex- 
ecutive sump-pump effect” is de- 


veloped. The increasing operational 
friction of the company attributable 
to bad supervisory and middle man- 
agement makes promising young 
men get out as quickly as they see 
the degenerative process at work. At 
the same time the normal process of 
promotion. eventually sucks into 
higher positions the leavings of un- 
sure and inept men. The quality of 
middle management thus deterior- 
ates, making the new crop of recruits 
even less likely to stay with the com- 
pany and rendering the selection of 
replacements for key 
enormously difficult. 


executives 


9. Although, as has been noted, no 
company can meet the competition 
offered by a rival which has adopted 
an executive training program 
simply by “raiding” the personnel 
of its rivals, that company itself after 
a time becomes vulnerable to raiding. 
As its efficiency deteriorates, profits 
decline, and market shrinks, its 
rivals will be in an excellent position 
to lure away what good men it may 
still have in its executive ranks. 
When it loses these, the company is, 
indeed, in sad straits. 

10. And, finally, perhaps the most 
important force making the lack of 
an executive development program 
crucial at this time is the absence 
of a depression. Always before, top 
management could regard the pre- 
viously mentioned disruptive forces 
with a considerable degree of com- 
placency. No matter how many per- 
sons drifted away during the re- 
covery and prosperity phases of a 
cycle, a new crop of eager and in- 
telligent young men would be queu- 
ing up for the chance to prove their 
mettle at the first sign of recession. 
Then and all through the subsequent 
depression they could be used to 
supply the drive and intelligence on 
the operational level that would make 
up for confusion on the supervisory 
and middle management levels ; from 
these might be picked new young 
top managers. 


3ut we have no depression with us 
and, ‘fortunately, no sign of one to 
come. The problem must, there- 
fore, be faced and solved by the 
present vigorous group of top man- 
agers before they are replaced by a 
new and less able group who fer- 
vently believe in the heresy of all 
inept managers: that there is no 
problem. 
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This is a summary form for surveying the various reports used in a company. 
The distribution of the report copies is indicated by code numbers such as— 
| means point of origin; 2 means receiving a copy; 3 means final point of 
retention. Often the same department will originate and retain a certain 
report, giving copies of it to other departments for general use or information. 


Around the Office—from page 59 


be carefully and thoroughly ex- 
plored. This aspect deals with com- 
munications. In the average com- 
pany, the means of communication 
upward is not nearly so well defined 
and effective as the communication 
downward. Now, you will observe, 
we have introduced another factor 
into the top-management report dis- 
cussion. Up to this point our presen- 
tation has emphasized essential data. 
The timing of the various control 
reports will vary—usually they fall 
into the traditional monthly period. 

The new factor of reporting to 
top-management involves communi- 
cations. In this respect the tradi- 
tional timing in respect to regular 
written communications is the annual 
period. There are, of course, the 
special reports and special communi- 
cations which are irregular in cycle, 
unpredictable in occurrence and 
variable in coverage. We are re- 
ferring specifically to the written 
report in this article. 


Reports to Top-Management 


In an effort to tie these observa- 
tions down to a more concrete basis, 
the following summary is presented : 
1. Control reports to top-manage- 
ment 
1.1 Financial and operating data. 

1.11 Balance sheet—comparative. 

1.12 Statement of income and ex- 

penses—single month and accu- 

mulative for the period—compara- 
tive. 

1.13 Statement of sales—single 

month and accumulative for the 

period—comparative. 

1.14 Comprehensive comparison 
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(monthly) of actual financial and 
operating results to the budget, 
with full explanation of variations 
in financial and operating data. 
Beyond these basic reports, man- 
agement can request such special 
data as may be required in apprais- 
ing the current conditions as well as 
long range Budgets 
(forecasts) are, in my opinion, the 


p< ssibilities. 


best control reports for long range 
planning when they are currently 
compared to actual results as the 
months of the forecast period go by, 
and when they (the budgets) are 
revised for changes in the _ basic 
factors upon which predictions have 
been based. 

1.2 General data involving periodic 
communications by the various de- 
partmental and subordinate man- 
agers who regularly report to top- 
management. 

1.21 Stewardship reports review- 

ing the year’s developments in the 

various areas of management. 

1.22 Suggestions for changing, 

correcting and improving opera- 

tions. 

The biggest complaint that sub- 
ordinate management can make 
against top-management is that top- 
management is too busy to sit down 
and talk about the normal develop- 
ments in the various departments. 
Management is carried on by a sys- 
tem of crises—i.e., only those see top- 
management who have a crisis, a 
pressing problem of decision. How- 
ever, there are thousands of cases 
where subordinate management 
would like to “tell top-management 
what they are doing in respect to 
their individual departments.” These 
department managers want to be 


sure that top-management is aware 
of them. Conversely, top-manage- 
ment has been seeking a device by 
which they (top-management ) could 
be kept informed of general develop- 
ments (over and above the regular 
control reports ). 


Stewardship Report 


The annual stewardship report to 
top-management provides such an 
opportunity. We have seen the sys- 
tem in operation and if intelligently 
applied, it will produce excellent 
results. We recommend the annual 
report rather than a report covering 
a shorter period because it provides 
a better opportunity for constructive 
action. Shorter periods crowd the 
department manager in his efforts to 
make a showing. It is really sur- 
prising how the fact that a report 
will be written will stimulate con- 
structive action. Action taken for 
purposes of the report (to fill space) 
becomes apparent. The periodic re- 
port is a spur to action—an outlet 
for suggestion—a means of expres- 
sion—a source of communication— 
and an instrument of appraisal. 

There is insufficient time for top- 
management to personally and pri- 
vately review all of the many facets 
of an organization with each depart- 
mental manager. Yet, if these items 
are completely ignored, the organiza- 
tion will suffer from lack of inspira- 
tion which is developed by communi- 
cations. Obviously a substitute for 
personal contact is desirable for most 
cases where some form of contact is 
warranted. The written communica- 
tion provides that substitute. 

I have always felt that when sub- 
ordinates know what is wanted of 
them—when it is wanted—and the 
all-important, why it is wanted—and 
if they are given an opportunity to 
see the value of its end use—there 
is a very good chance that manage- 
ment will get quality results. Man- 
agement by direction and edict has 
never appealed to me. Someone said 
that fear will produce obedience ; 
love will produce protection; but 
that understanding will produce in- 
telligent application. Couple under- 
standing with opportunity for con- 
tact or communication, and an un- 
beatable combination is produced to 
stimulate subordinate management 
in the handling of its affairs. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be hed without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 

3. Insulated 

4. Metal 

5. Micro 

6. Portable 

7. Rotary 

8. Stencil 

3. Tabulating Card 

9. Visible 

10. Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 

_ 106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
' 105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. Burglary Alarms 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagramming 
132, Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 

130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional Gifts 

126. Short Rate Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


New life insurance sales of $124,109,000 
reached an all-time high . . . they exceed 
1951 by 23%. 


Insurance in force showed a gain of 

$72,881,000, the largest increase for any year 

i LOERS . .. it exceeded the gain for 1951 by 45%. 
pEneriTs TOTO et i0 EARS 

awp BENEFICIARIES Total insurance in force reached a new high 

of $1,240,282,000. 


Benefits becoming payable to policyholders 
and beneficiaries were by far the largest for 
any year and totaled $30,716,000. 


Premiums received during the year amounted 
to $49,616,000 — a gain of 6% over 1951. 
ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 


$8 98,146,032 
All Other Bonds 


si 174,546,561 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 279,276,632 
Real Estate (Including Home Office) . 5.596.433 
Stocks = = : 8.015.907 
i Policy Loans .......... 26,013,065 
agwrn iW ASSET? Cash 3.878.779 
& iw 10 YE ARS P Interest Due and Accrued 4.883.317 
Deferred and Outstanding Premiums 6.917.427 
Total $607 ,274,153 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves for Insurance and Annuities $449.871,919 
Policyholder Funds at Interest 100,360,417 
Reserves for Dividends Payable in 1953 4,679,928 


Incomplete Claims 1,922.886 
Reserves for Taxes and Miscellaneous Purposes 11,174,726 


Contingency and Security Valuation Reserves 8,898,100 
Total $576,907,976 

Surplus 30,366,177 

Total $607 274,153 


The full text of the President's Report and the 
latest Financial Statement will be sent upon request. 


PHOEVIN WUTUUL TERE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


For March, 1953 
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JUVENILE MORTALITY 


CCIDENTS, rather than dis- 
ease, constitute the greatest 


single threat to the lives of Ameri- 
can youngsters, statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany pointed out recently. 

About 6,000 children between 5 
and 14 years of age are killed in 





... In combination with 
our double and triple 
or family income 

— a combination certain 
to make policy holders 
out of prospects. 









The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Znaary 
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accidents each year in the United 
States, the statisticians said. This is 
nearly+twice the number of young 
lives taken by leukemia and other 
cancers, pneumonia and influenza, 
and acute poliomyelitis together. 

Accidents now account for one 
third of all deaths at the elementary 
school ages, whereas 15 years ago 
the proportion was only one fifth. 
This relative increase reflects the 
more rapid gains achieved in the 
conquest of disease than in the con- 
trol of accidents. While the fatal 
accident rate for these ages dropped 
30 per cent during the 15-year 
period, the mortality from disease 
dropped 65 percent. 


Leading Causes 


An insight into how and where 
school-age boys and girls lose their 
lives in accidents is provided by 476 
Industrial policy death claim records 
filed with the Metropolitan during 
1951, the statisticians reported. 

Motor vehicle mishaps are the 
leading cause of accidental death at 
the school ages, accounting for 39 
percent of all fatal injuries last year. 
Of the 186 children killed by motor 
vehicles in this insurance experience, 
at least 145 were hit or run over; 
relatively few of the victims were 
passengers. 

The records point up the hazards 
children face in using streets and 
highways. Twenty-two of the fatally 
injured children were hit or run 
over when they ran into or played 
on streets or highways. About the 
same number were killed while 
crossing thoroughfares ; among girls 
hit or run over, crossing accidents 
led all the rest. About 30 young- 
sters, nearly all boys, were killed by 
motor vehicles while riding bicycles. 

Drownings account for 30 percent 
of the total accidental deaths in this 
study. Reflecting their greater ten- 
dency to play away from home, nine 
tenths of the victims were boys. 
Activities of the victims at the time 
of the drownings included playing 
along the water, fishing, wading, 
swimming, using boats and rafts, 
and playing on the ice. 


eee «4 


Among other causes of accidental 
death in this study, burns and con- 
flagrations killed 45 children, fire- 
arms killed 23—all boys—and falls 


accounted for 17 deaths. Other 
deaths result from hanging or 
strangulation while playing with 


ropes, belts, and the like ; from walk- 
ing or playing on railroad tracks; 
and from playing near third rails. 


Particular Emphasis 


“This study,” the statisticians con- 
cluded, “clearly shows the need for 
intensification of safety education 
both in the schoolroom and in the 
home. Particular emphasis must be 
put on reducing motor vehicle acci- 
dents and fatalities arising out of 


recreational activities. Accidents 


by far the leading cause of death 
among children—are, for the most 
part, preventable.” 





NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


OHN F. GUILFOYLE, who has been man- 

ager of the life department and editor of 
all Best.life publications since 1948, has been 
elected a vice president of Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc. He celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company on January 9th. 
Mr. Guilfoyle is also a vice-president and di- 
rector of Flitcraft, Incorporated. 

From 1928, when he joined the Best or- 
ganization, until 1948, Mr. Guilfoyle was as- 
sistant manager of the fire department. Prior 
to that, he had spent several years in various 
lines of accounting and bookkeening work 
after completing his formal education at 
Champlain Academy and then Pace College. 
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FORTY-FOURTH 





Our new Home Office, 
occupied during 1952. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT. . . 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 


4310 Dunlavy St. e 















ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $19,205,102 
400,243 


Municipal and County Bonds 





















TOTAL ASSETS 
















Life Insurance Company 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Houston 6, Texas 

















Public Utility Bonds 5,521,569 
TOTAL BOND HOLDINGS $ 25,126,914 
Preferred and Common Stocks 10,236,317 
First Mortgoge Leans on Farm 
ond Ranch Properties 11,391,893 
First Mortgage loons and Bonds 
on Urbon Properties 69,517,345 
TOTAL FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 80,909,238 
Real Estate Semen. pass = 05000 209 2P™" 1,583,491 
loans to Policyowners On their 
pe Then nes ES heen 9,751,617 
ak, 5 UN. «= <7 Sess eenen ener” 4,795,683 
Due and Deferred Premiums in 
Course of Coltection..-------7°°°°°° 3,195,608 
Accrued Interest on Investments, etc. 597,897 
$136,196,765 





DECEMBER 31, 1952 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

Funds Held by the Company for the Account 
of Policyowners on 
Present policy obligations and funds 
accumulated from premium receipts and 
interest earnings. These dollars, with fu- 


this time. 


Funds Reserved for Accrued Expenses and 
Taxes as they become due and payoble. . 


eserve and Reserve for 


Security Valuation R 
rket Value of Stocks. . . 


Fluctuations in Mo 











Funds Set Aside os Additional Protection to 
Policyowners. (This includes the Company's 
capital stock of $3,000,000; unassig 
surplus of $5,000,000; and a contingency 
reserve of $3,886,298)..----seerrrrrn” 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. ...-- eer errrrnet” 












d their Beneficiaries. . $119,078 ,887 


Duri 
uring 1952 beneficiaries and 
tving policyowners received 
the sum of $6,369,505 


Since its or 
gonization 
19 . 
09, GREAT SOUTHERN has 
paid policy benefits totall 
$122,155,232 a 




























2,417,974 Today more than 231,000 
i viduals own GREAT 
2.813, UTHERN protection amount 
ng to $592,080 462 
_11806.298 
$136,196,765 
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ba _ “ the great institution of life insurance 
. ' reat Southern make this report of | 
ae so the thousands of men and women bre 
entru: i : 
nara 2 — - surety of their financial 
wer appraised of the strength, security 

rie 8 aaivenees of the Company, and its st 
submitting this statement, we gratefull ae 
edge that the privilege of serving a great seco 
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great section of our nation h 
achieved during 1952. ee 











Selling Philosophy—from page 27 


salesman as such. Consequently, | 
heartily endorse the L.U.T.C. move- 
ment because through its courses 
we learn an awful lot about a man’s 
selling ability and his work habits. 


Mutual Responsibility 


Developing a new man in the life 
insurance business and trying to 
help him be successful, is a two-way 
proposition. For many years, for 
some reason or other, I thought that 
if the man did not succeed it was 
all my fault and I had to take all the 
responsibility of putting the man 
over. We were told very forcefully 
by our agency vice president that no 
matter what kind of a job a man had 
to do, there were certain minimum 
requirements. Even if one is going 
to shine shoes he has to shine so 
many shoes a day to make a living. 
Some performance is needed in 
every kind of job. 

Thus, getting started in the insur- 
ance business is a joint proposition 
between agent and manager.. So we 
tell Mr. New Agent that we’re going 


to do thus and so, and he’ll have to 
do thus and so. When the new man 
fails on his requirements, we too, 
stop our side of the bargain. Before 
we were doing all the giving, but not 
anymore. We don’t make all our 
new agents successful, but the thing 
that has helped me more than any- 
thing else in recent years in getting 
a new man properly started, is to let 
him know that it is a joint venture. 


Last Sale 


We tried something about a year 
ago which proved very helpful. As 
a part of each agency meeting, we 
would have four men report on their 
last sale. For our purpose, we didn’t 
want their best sale, namely, the one 
they like to talk about. We wanted a 
report on his iast sale whether it was 
a good sale, a bad sale, a large sale, 
or a small sale, because we wanted to 
know the source of the business, the 
need that the sale fulfilled, what kind 
of insurance was sold, why a certain 
amount was sold, and how the pre- 
mium was paid. 

You can tell men what they should 
do—you can tell them that if they do 
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INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 
New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4760 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





so and so certain things will result, 
but it’s hard to convince them! It’s 
hard to understand when a man 
comes in after six months, when he 
is almost ready to have to leave the 
business and says, “I see what you 
meant now. If I had done what you 
said six months ago, things would 
have been different.” 

The analysis of the last sale helped 
us to prove to the men the things we 
knew were so, but they seemingly 
had to prove it to themselves. They 
found out in a vivid way, from the 
reports on last sales, the value of 
referred leads, the importance of 
policyholders and the value of their 
own clientele. But most surprising 
of all, they learned that in innumer- 
able cases, the prospect initiated the 
business. 

The value of circulating and ex- 
posing oneself to the public is, with- 
out question, one of the best things 
an underwriter can do. Time after 
time, when reporting on the source 
of business, an individual has said 
to the agent, “Go over and see my 
brother—he’s interested in getting 
some insurance.” Often it was re- 
ported that in a chance meeting the 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$183,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $80,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


BUILDING--- 


YES! 
Building a big life company! 


But of more importance, Building Big Men—Men 
as big as the Company they envision. 


National Old Line points with pride to the fact 
that not one of its managers has ever left the 
employ of the company. Futhermore, 92% of its 
managers came up through the agency ranks. 


Now operating in the States of: 


Arkansas, Arizona, Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 


* 





THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


ginia. 








“Commencing 28 Years of Continuous Service” 





Renal O1D Line. 














individual said, “I’m glad I saw you 
since I want to talk about some in- 
surance.” Or, a prospect would say, 
“We've got a new man in our office 
that you should see.” Or, “Come 
over to the house soon and write up 
my wife.’’ Or, “Come over and tell 
us about an educational plan for our 
new youngster,” etc. It is surprising 
how much business is initiated by 
the prospect himself. 

So, they learned a great lesson, 
and in a way, better than we could 
have told them—namely, the impor- 
tance of continued activity of ex- 
posure, 

They also learned another great 
lesson in that rewards come with in- 
creased time spent in our business. 
There is a pay-off in sticking with 
the job. 


Mental Attitude 


In our agency, we constantly 
stress the importance of mental atti- 
tude because good selling is depend- 
ent upon proper mental attitude. 
So, I think we all should ask our- 
selves the question, how is our own 
mental attitude? You have to have 


For March, 1953 


a healthy atmosphere in your agency 
and so we try to discourage ““Head- 
line thinking.” Headline thinking 
applies to a group or a public condi- 
tion, which means generalization. 
Selling life insurance must be based 
on an individualized situation, there- 
fore, we don’t want the prospect to 
base his objections on generaliza- 
tions. The prospect must be made 
to think about individualizing his 
own problems rather than to be 
governed by front-page thinking. 
The development of this principle 
will help raise the sights of your 
men. 

There are certain negatives today 
in life insurance selling but, it is our 
job to display the positives and there 
are certainly plenty today such as, 
new tax laws, business insurance, 
social security, juvenile insurance, 
mass selling, etc. Then too, in- 
creased public acceptance is on our 
side. Also, today’s resistance is on 
our side. Today’s resistance is not 
against life insurance, but against 
the pressure of the total present day 
economic picture. Finally, do not 
overlook the fact that we are in an 
expanding economy. 


Our job, thus, is to concentrate on 
the positives. We must think 
straight and work hard because you 
can’t fool your organization. You 
either tend to give them a positive 
mental attitude or a negative mental 
attitude. One will help raise their 
sights, the other will lower their 
sights. 


Weekly Meeting 


Every Thursday morning at 9:00 
o'clock, a group of our men meet in 
a private room for coffee and rolls, 
and hold a clinic session for 1% hrs. 

This clinic was organized for the 
purpose of improving the work 
habits of the individual salesman. 
We were certain our men could raise 
their sights and were also sure that 
they were qualified to handle more 
and larger cases than they were act- 
ually producing. We wanted the 
men themselves to accept the idea 
that their ultimate success was in 
their own hands and obtainable by 
them through their own efforts. 

The men selected for this clinic 
were those whose potentials were 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Philosophy—Continued 


greater than their present produc- 
tion. To this group, the improve- 
ment was essential because some had 
to improve in order to stay in the 
business based on their financial 
requirements, and others should im- 
prove because of latent ability. 

An important fact was that we 
considered that these men had ade- 
quate knowledge of their product, 
how it is used, sufficient knowledge 
and adequate prospecting techniques 
and knew the importance of time 
control. Somewhere there was a 
weakness because these men did not 
do the things they should and knew 
how to do. 


Discover Weaknesses 


By cross discussions we felt that 
the men could find out their own and 
each others strengths and weak- 
nesses and, eventually, get to a point 
where they would criticize and im- 
prove themselves. We wanted them 
to see how others were doing the 


same job, how others were selling 
and how others were handling sim- 
ilar problems. By this observation, 
we knew the individual agent would 
receive help in the managing of his 
own business. 

Things have worked out well for 
this group. The morale of the group 
is high. The discussions each week 
have helped to cement good relation- 
ships between the men. Production 
results have improved. 

The most important tning, how- 
ever, is that out of these meetings 
has come the decision by each in- 
dividual that there must be a “Pat- 
tern of activity” for each one to fol- 
low and it is not so much what was 
done, but that it was done—not once, 
but continuously. For some the 
activity could be on a quality basis 
and for others it might have to be 
on a quantity basis, but some pattern 
had to be followed. 

Today, about a third of these men 
stay down Monday evening, for ex- 
ample, to get appointments by tele- 
phone. That is a pattern of activity. 
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If we can get men to follow a 
“Pattern of Activity” many prob- 
lems will be solved. I feel certain 
that the use of clinics can raise the 
sights of our men. 


Most Important 


The most important factor to 
properly motivate and assist a life 
insurance salesman is to have or <e- 
velop a proper “Selling philosophy.” 
The proper philosophy gives the in- 
dividual something to tie to, year in 
and year out. It is something that 
is developed within the salesman and 
thus becomes a part of him. It is 
much more important to a salesman’s 
real success in our business than are 
materialistic things. 

In our agency we stress the im- 
portance of developing such a proper 
sales philosophy. We have been 
helped in this by accepting certain 
factors of life as being unchanging. 
For example, we believe that some- 
body pays for life insurance when 
it is needed, whether the prospect 
buys the insurance or not. If the 
individual does not pay premiums 
to cover the risk, then in the event 
of death, the family pays for the lack 
of insurance, either through the loss 
of a home, the denial of educational 
advantages to the children, etc. 

Another thing which has become 
part of our sales philosophy is that 
it is not life insurance that costs 
money, but the things that the in- 
dividual wants to do that costs 
money. Life insurance just pro- 
vides the money for the things that 
have a cost. That is to say, it is liv- 
ing—not life insurance—that is 
costly. 


Unfinished Business 


Further, when we talk about life 
and the cost of living with an indi- 
vidual, we try to make him realize 
the amount of “Unfinished business” 
that he has and that life insurance 
is the,only way to guarantee that his 
unfinished business will be taken 
care of in the event of his death. 

Also, in our sales philosophy our 
men understand that when the pros- 
pect says ““No” to the insurance pro- 
posal and the solution of the prob- 
lem, he has not said “No” to the 
problem because that still exists. All 
that the prospect has done in his re- 
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lationship with the salesman is to 
say “No” to the salesman’s solution 
of the individual’s problem. In say- 
ing “No” to the salesman, he has 
said “Yes” to some other way of 
having the problem solved in the 
event of his death. 

We feel that when we realize these 
factors as truths, we develop a 
proper selling philosophy to a point 
where we are selling the solution of 
living problems rather than just life 
insurance since the real hazards of 
life and death can only be solved by 
life insurance. 

We further feel that life insurance 
properly sold is of more value to the 
buyer than the commission is to the 
seller. 


We Benefit People 


We also have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we can not prosper as 
life insurance salesmen without 
benefiting people. As we profit, so 
does society profit. We certainly 
know that the more we give, the 
more we get and that when we sow 
abundantly, we reap abundantly. 

We have accepted the importance 
of “outside influences” as the basis 
for insurance selling. We under- 
stand and agree to the principle that 
there is “Security in adaptability.” 

A “Pattern of activity” is essen- 
tial. We believe that a “quality 
operation” results only from a 
“quantity operation.” 

We recognize the principle estab- 
lished by the L.I.A.M.A. poll, which 
indicated that the best competitive 
tool was “the personal relationship 
between the prospect and the agent.” 
That is, the personal relationship in 
selling is all-important. 


Sales Allies 


We realize that becoming a suc- 
cessful underwriter, as a rule, is not 
a short haul proposition. Building a 
career in our business is a long term 
operation. As time goes on, the un- 
derwriter is constantly capitalizing 
on his past efforts, and, thus, the 
profit pay-off is in sticking with the 
job. It is like a long-term capital 
gain in a growth company. 

As our lives become more complex 
lue to our money economy, laws of 
taxation, laws of social guidance and 
‘ontrol, etc., our selling must be 
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tuned to these influences. They are 
our natural sales allies, and the man- 
ager who makes use of them as such, 
will find the opportunities for life 
insurance selling in his organization 
tremendous. 

As managers, our job will become 
easier and more profitable, if we 
capitalize on the most favorable 
markets and direct the efforts of our 
associates accordingly. 1953 can be 
the best year yet for those under- 
writers who select their markets in- 
telligently, and keep their minds 
stimulated by continuous study of 
the ideas and methods of successful 
men in our business. 

We can not try to do today’s job 
with yesterday’s tools and expect to 
be in business tomorrow. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


ARLY POLICIES of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, which is 
celebrating its centennial anniverary 
this year, were examined recently at 
a two-day seminar of the leading 
producers of the company. At that 





time any travel west of the Rockies 
without consent of the insurance 
company would render a policy null 
and void, a provision that made life 
insurance quite unsaleable in that 
pioneer territory midway in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Not so today, of course, but then 
life insurance, in its infancy one hun- 
dred years ago, imposed on policy- 
holders restrictions that would ap- 
pear odd today, but which accurately 
reflected the unusual hazards of the 
times. 

You couldn’t be a conductor, 
brakeman, fireman or engineer for a 
railroad without an OK from the in- 
surance company. Nor could you 
work on a steam vessel. If you died 
in a duel or “by the hand of jus- 
tice or in the known violation of any 
law of the states or of the United 
States,” a life insurance policy 


would then be void. 

In succeeding years, companies 
continually liberalized their require- 
ments, making the security and pro- 
tection offered through life insurance 
available to an ever increasing num- 
ber of people. 
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INSTITUTE MEETING 


DMUND FITZGERALD, president of 
| es Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee, 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Institute of Life 
Insurance at its annual meeting in 
December. He succeeded Robert E. 
’ Henley of Richmond, president of 
the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia. The board re-elected Holgar 
J. Johnson president, Douglas L. 
Dunbar secretary, and Arthur C. 
Daniels executive assistant. 

With a previous experience in 
both industry and banking, Mr. 











Fitzgerald’s first connection with 
Northwestern Mutual was as a trus- 
tee, starting in 1933. Later the same 
year he became vice-president of the 
company and in 1947 was elected 
president. Previously, he had been 
vice-president of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee and 
still earlier, following war service, 
secretary of the Northwestern Mal- 
leable Iron Company. 

Mr. Fitzgerald received a Certifi- 
cate of Distinguished Civic Service 
in 1932 from Marquette University 
and a Distinguished Service to So- 
ciety award from 
University in 1951. 


Northwestern 
He is a director 
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... Something Extra in 
Juvenile 


From U. S. Life 


Prospects galore will open the door to 
Life’s 
BUILDER for children (ages 0-14). Not 
only does $1,000 grow to $5,000 for 
daughter or son at 21, but also... 








BASIC ESTATE 











1—It’s convertible at age 21 to ENDOW- 
MENT AT 65 for same or lesser amount. 


2—It’s LOW COST . 


ANTEED. 


tection. 
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3—It’s issued with Future Premium De- 
posit Fund provision, and Payor pro- 


4—You’ll make more money. 


Call your U. S. Life agency or write home 
office for details. 


. and GUAR- 





























of a number of Wisconsin business 
and industrial firms and is a leader 
in many community activities. 

Also elected at the annual meet- 
ing were the following members of 
the board of directors: For four 
year terms—Morgan B. Brainard, 
Hartford, president, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company; Louis W. Daw- 
son, New York, president, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York ; Howard Holderness, Greens- 
boro, N. C., president, Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance Company ; 
re-elected—Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Henley; for three years to fill a 
vacancy—lowell B. McHaney, St. 
Louis, president, General American 
Life Insurance Company. 


RECRUITING SELF-STARTER 


WORKBOOK designed to 
help the manager make _re- 
cruiting an organized and continuous 
process has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 
The result of repeated suggestions 
from the field that such a book be 
prepared, the Recruiting Self-Starter 
is similar in its plan and objective 
to the LIAMA’s well-known pros- 
pecting workbook for agents. 

An introduction restates the need 
for continuous recruiting activity by 
the manager and shows him that, 
even in times like the present when 
recruiting levels are down, good 
managers are able to contract 2 
satisfactory number of potentially 
successful agents. Succeeding chap- 
ters include worksheets for record- 
ing agent prospects from various 
sources. These sources are: friends, 
acquaintances and personal con- 
tacts; centers-of-influence; present 
agents, assistants and staff ; advertis- 
ing; direct mail; personal produc- 
tion; young men; and women. Spe- 
cific suggestions are made for re- 
cruiting in each of these groups. 

How to evaluate recruiting activ- 
ity and its results is explained in 
another section, and space is pro- 
vided for the manager to keep a tally 
of his progress for a year. 

The Recruiting Self-Starter was 
prepared by Brice F. McEuen, Sen 
ior Consultant. It has been dis 


tributed to member companies’ home 


offices and to subscribers to th« 
Manager's Handbook. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Insurance Company Held Liable On 
theory of Implied Acceptance of 
Application. 


On March 3, 1951, plaintiff, Mrs. 
Moore and her husband, applied for 
two policies of insurance from the 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the principal sum of $1,000 
and paid therefor a deposit of twenty 
cents each. A receipt was given 
wherein it was stated that the de- 
posit will be returned if the applica- 
tion is not approved by the com- 
pany. On June 3, 1951, plaintiff's 
husband was killed and claim was 
made for the proceeds of this policy. 
The policy application had not to 
that date been either approved or 
rejected by the company, according 
to the plaintiff's testimony. 

The insurance company offered 
testimony to the effect that on March 
19, 1951 the application on the hus- 
band’s life was rejected because he 
was in a hazardous occupation of 
driving a truck ; also that notification 
was sent to the plaintiff beneficiary 
and the twenty-cent deposit was 
tendered to her. 

There was a definite conflict of 
evidence in Mrs. Moore’s testimony 
in that she revealed that a Mr. 
Newell representing the company 
had called on her shortly after the 
application had been written and 
stated that nothing had been heard 
on her husband’s application, but 
that they had worlds of applications 
and had not had time to get them all 
processed. She further testified that 
about three weeks later, she told the 
agent that if the application was not 
going through on her husband she 
wanted to take out insurance with 
another company, to which the agent 
Pi “Tl let you know in a few 
cays, 


For March, 1953 


The next that she heard from the 
company was after her husband's 
death when another agent presented 
her with a rejection because of her 
husband being a truck driver. 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, speaking through Justice 
Oxner states that the crucial ques- 
tion here is whether or not there 
was implied acceptance by the com- 
pany and whether or not the circum- 
stances would estop the company 
from asserting that there was no con- 
tract of insurance. The law has defi- 
nitely been divided into two theories 
upon this subject. 

Some authorities and states hold 
that the insurance companies are un- 
der no duty to act upon applications 
or to accept or reject them within a 
reasonable time and no contract re- 
sults. The other view holds that an 
insurance company is under a legal 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
of Great American Reserve Insurance Co. 
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duty to take prompt action on an 
application for insurance and give 
timely notice to the applicant of its 
action, particularly where a deposit 
on the premium has been made. And 
further that under certain circum- 
stances an insurance company may 
incur liability for negligent delay in 
acting upon an application or in fail- 
ing to notify the applicant after his 
application is rejected. 

Appleman on Insurance Law and 
Practice is of the opinion that the 
latter view wherein the insurance 
company is under a duty to accept 
or reject an application within a 
reasonable time is the better view. 

After discussing other cases from 
other jurisdictions the court here 
holds that under the circumstances 
an acceptance of the application 
could be reasonably implied in this 
case. On the theory of estoppel the 
court is of the opinion that the facts 
of this case are also sufficient to hold 
that the company is estopped to deny 
that there was no contract of insur- 
ance. 

A dissent was lodged by Chief 
Justice Baker, joined by three other 
Justices holding to the view that the 
facts of this case would not warrant 
a holding such as the majority of the 
court made and that the action 
should lie in tort and not on contract. 
Moore vs Palmetto State Life Ins. 
Co. (15 CCH Life Cases p. 785. 
South Carolina Supreme Court. 
Case No. 3561. Filed December 11, 
1952.) 

Counsel : 

Mays, Featherstone & Bradford 

Greenwood, S. C. 

—for appellant 


Nicholson & Nicholson 
Greenwood, S. C. 
—for Respondent. 
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Building—from page 1|7 


“While you live and earn money, 
you are constructive—you can pro- 
duce dollars either by brain or 
brawn. The dark night that your 
family is shocked by the news that 
you'll never be home again, things 
instantly become destructive. Your 
pay checks stop. The question is— 
to keep your family together, how 
much will they need every month to 
continue to function as a unit ? Don’t 
you see why I am anxious to do 
everything I can to help you combat 
this inflation monster? Isn’t it really 
worth your doing without some little 
thing now so that they won't have 
to do without the essentials ? 





“You say you’re insurance poor! 
Many a widow has been insurance 
poor—not enough income for sure 
to last as long as she does!” 


My Experience 


To life insurance salesmen, these 
ideas are clear, simple and even trite, 
but are we making things under- 
standable to our prospects? As I 
look back just eleven years, I wonder 
how I could have been so stupid as 
not to believe in life insurance. I 
had none when I got out of college 
and started work as_ a research 
chemist with the DuPont Company. 
Furthermore, I had been told from 
boyhood that it was both unnecessary 
and unsound. Soon after I was mar- 
ried, an insurance man approached 
me at the laboratory, but made no 
progress because I was determinedly 
closed-minded against life insurance. 

His persistent patience, sincerity, 
and low-pressure enthusiasm im- 
pressed me and finally after two 
years he convinced me that I should 
own a life insurance program. But I 
would not be “over-sold”! I wanted 
to put out as little money as pos- 
sible, just feeling a bit obligated for 
his time, and ashamed to say no 


again. I bought $1,000 three year 
term for a net premium of about $7 
a year. He earned avout $3 com- 
mission for the three years up to that 
point. 

It took two more years before his 
patient determination sold me $5,000 
straight life with family income. Just 
four months after that purchase, hav- 
ing finally received the vision of 
what life insurance is all about and 
the miracles it performs for my fu- 
ture, | became a missionary of the 
ideas I once scorned. 

Thinking back on those events, | 
feel complimented that this agent en- 
dured the persecution to which I 
subjected him. He laid the founda- 


_ tion to a building for my future— 


now I am practicing a profession 
which helps to build other people’s 
futures. In the true sense of the 
word, I was an empty lot, but this 
master-builder had interest enough 
in me and my family’s future not 
only to architect the plans, but to 
stick around and help get the build- 
ing started. Is it any wonder that 
this man is a hero to me and my 
wife? He’s our true friend—he’s my 
Daddy in the life insurance business, 
and I’m proud of him. He’s Frank 
Scarborough of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, who writes every year about 
$2 million of life insurance only on 
personal production. Each year he 
is helping to build solid construction 
for about two hundred men, an aver- 
age of four cases a week. 


The Future of America 


Up to this point we have con- 
sidered individuals—salesmen and 
their customers. Each American 
home is made up of several individ- 
uals and this family unit has made 
our nation strong. Our.country was 
founded on strong principles—peo- 
ple wanted freedom, and they wanted 
to pursue happiness. Strength of 
character strengthens the home—and 
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strong homes are one of the greatest 
contributions to a strong healthy na- 
tion. What about the nations abroad 
where State has been placed above 
God, Church and home? There js 
collective destruction, bloodshed, un- 
told anguish! I don’t apologize for 
recommending that we give God first 
place in our homes—if we do, we will 
be guaranteed a stronger future. 

Our responsibility to others is 
great. We want a sturdy nation, and 
that’s what we expect, but President 
Dwight Eisenhower cannot give this 
if we as individuals throughout the 
nation don’t do our part profession- 
ally. If we help the individual to see 
the light of providing for his own 
family’s security, the welfare state 
will gradually succumb—it will have 
no air to breathe and no nutrition on 
which to develop. 

Our job is to help build founda- 
tions. Let’s join our hands with 
sincerity, patience, enthusiasm, seri- 
ousness of purpose, so that the world 
can make no mistake of our desire to 
make paths brighter because we 
walked them. If we will be devoted 
every day to this cause, we may look 
proudly to the little contribution we 
are making to our country’s security. 

Here in a few words is a little 
idea | borrowed about the product 
we are selling. Let us never lose the 
impact of what a miracle life insur- 
ance performs : 

“A life insurance policy is just a 
time yellowed piece of paper with 
columns of figures and legal phrases, 
until 1t 1s baptized with a womans 
tears. Then it becomes a modern 
miracle—Aladdin’s lamp. It is food, 
clothing, shelter, undying affection. 
It is the sincerest love letter ever 
written. 

“It quiets the crying of a hungry 
baby in the night. It eases the aching 
heart of the one who remains behind 

-a comforting whisper in the dark 
and silent hours. It is new hope, 
fresh courage, and strength to pick 
up the broken threads and carry on. 
It is a college education for the son 

a chance for a career instead of a 
need for a job. It is a Dad’s blessing 
to a daughter on her wedding day. 
“It is the father’s uninterrupted 
dream and plan for the family’s fu- 
ture. Through life insurance he lives 
on. It is the premium we pay for the 
greatest of all privileges—the privi- 
lege of living after death.” 
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OME the Ides of March— 

comes also Federal income tax 

time. Do you know your Fed- 
eral taxes—what they can do to you 
—what you can do to them? Try 
this three-minute tax quiz. It is 
based on material furnished by the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
the national professional society of 
certified public accountants. The an- 
swers are given at the end of the 
quiz. 


Questions 


1. Your son worked for you in the 
business last summer, and you paid 
him a total of $591. He also won 
$10 in an advertising slogan contest. 
You can—- 


a. Take a full $600 dependency ex- 
emption for him. 

b. Take a half exemption. 

c. Take no exemption. 


2. While on vacation with your wife 
last summer, you entertained several 
men you do business with. Is this— 


a. Deductible as a business expense? 
b. Not deductible, since you were 
vacationing ? 

c. Deductible only if you and your 
wife file a joint return? 


3. You made a non-business loan 
of $2,000 to a friend last March, 
and he promptly disappeared, leav- 
ing absolutely no trace. You can 
probably— 


a. Deduct the full amount as a bad 
debt on your 1952 return. 

b. Deduct only half of it. 

c. Take no deduction at all. 
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4. You earned more than $3,600 in 
your business. The social security 
tax is— 


a. Not levied on your own income. 
b. $81, paid with your income tax 
return. 
c. $54, paid to the Social Security 
Board. 
d. $54, paid with your income tax 
return. 


5. Which of the following contribu- 
tions is not deductible? 


. Your local Community Chest. 
. The American Legion. 

. A political party. 

. The YMCA. 


ON aon p 


. You failed to take all your allow- 
able deductions on your 1950 re- 
turn. You can— 


a. No longer file a claim for a re- 
fund. 


b. File a refund claim as late as 
1954. 


ie ? 











“I'd like to give you the names of 
five friends who might be prospects, 
but | don't have five friends." 











---- 





c. Stop worrying, since you will get 
a refund automatically. 


7. Your wife works for you in your 
business. She— 


a. Is required to pay social security. 
b. Is not subject to social security. 
c. Can choose whether she does or 
does not want social security cov- 
erage. 


8. In December, you spent $1,000 
for built-in bookshelves and wall- 
to-wall carpeting for your office, on 
which your lease has three years to 
run. You can— 


a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 1952 
return. 

b. Amortize the cost over the next 
three years. 

c. Depreciate it over the life of the 
furnishings. 


9. There are a few leaks in the 
shingle roof of your office building, 
so you construct a new tile roof. 
Taxwise, the cost is— 


a. Deductible as a repair. 

b. Deductible in the current year 
as an improvement. 

c. Depreciable—a portion deductible 
each year of its useful life. 


10. If determining your taxable in- 
come, which of the following taxes 
you pay is not allowed as a deduc- 
tion ? 


a. Real estate tax. 

b. State income tax. 

c. State inheritance tax. 

d. Motor vehicle license fee. 
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Answers 


1. c. Your son’s prize here would be 
considered taxable income. That 
raises his total income to $601, and 
he cannot qualify as a dependent if 
he has income of $600 or more. 

2. a. The amounts spent should be 
deductible as business expenses, if 
you kept a careful record which lists 
them in detail, and shows clearly 
that the entertainment was with a 
predominating business motive and 
not merely reciprocal, or incident to 
the vacation. 

3. b. A non-business bad debt is a 
capital loss. And you can take only 
$1,000 a year in capital losses—un- 
less you can apply them against 
capital gains. You are allowed to 
carry over unused losses for five 
years; better get expert advice. 

4. b. Assuming your income is clas- 
sified as self-employment income 
(see tax instructions) and is not 
from engaging in an exempt pro- 
fession, a tax of 244% on the first 
$3,600 is due with your income tax 
return—so you owe $81. 

5. c. You cannot deduct contribu- 
tions to an organization which spends 
a substantial part of its time on 
lobbying or political propaganda. 

6. b. In this case, you can file a 
claim for refund within three years 
from the date your return was due. 
7. b. If your wife works for you, 
you are not supposed to pay social 
security taxes on her salary, nor is 
she supposed to make her contri- 
butions. 

8. b. On leased property, you nor- 
mally spread the cost of improve- 
ments over the life of the lease. 

9. c. The roof is an improvement, 
not deductible currently like ordi- 
nary repairs. Its cost is deductible 
as depreciation spread over its es- 
timated useful life. 

10. c. Inheritance taxes are not de- 
ductible. The others listed are de- 
ductible. 


‘A hick town," it is said, “is one where, 
if you see a girl dining with a man old 
enough to be her father, he is." 


New Clerk: "What do you do when a 
Person forgets his change?" 


Manager: "You tap on the counter with 
@ dollar bill.” 


From life's little book of tears and laughter 
| have gained this little bit of lore—lI'd 
rather have a morning after than never 
have a night before. 


A wedding ring is like a tourniquet—it 
Stops your circulation. 
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OUR 2nd QUARTER CENTURY 


THE ADMINISTRATION at Bankers National will con- 
tinue its policy of friendly service to policyowners and 
agents. It is this kind of service that has helped us in 
our phenomenal growth. If you would like to learn 
more about this kind of administration, and the com- 
plete ALL IN ONE plan that insures against injury, 


sickness, death, and old age write to Bill Sieger. 


Xeanbers Nati 
Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, MN. hb 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. Jj. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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COMMISSIONS ON GROUP 


ROPOSED amendments to the New 

York Insurance Law which 
would tighten those sections requir- 
ing companies writing group acci- 
dent and health insurance to file their 
maximum commissions with the 
Superintendent of Insurance were 
reviewed by Deputy Superintendent 
Joseph F. Murphy at a recent edu- 
cational seminar of the Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters. 
The legislation was introduced in the 
State Legislature at the recommen- 
dation of Superintendent Alfred J. 
Bohlinger who believes that the law 
needs clarification to insure the rec- 
ognized purpose of the law. 

At present the New York law re- 
quires companies to file with the 
superintendent their maximum com- 
mission, compensation or other 
allowances to soliciting agents and 
prohibits payments in excess of such 
filing. However the law does not 
contain any specific safeguards 
against the filing of large and un- 
graded commissions or allowances 
for competitive purposes. 

The changes proposed by the 
superintendent would require in- 
surers to file rates of commissions 
and allowances and would also ex- 
tend the law to apply to all agents 
and brokers. 

The Commission progress report 
points out that “the American pub- 
lic is demanding, getting, and utiliz- 
ing more hospital services than ever 


before.” The hospital is becoming 
increasingly important not only in 
acute illness and emergency but as a 
community health agency. 

Hospitals have been forced to 
transfer a larger and larger propor- 
tion of their costs to paying patients, 
since other sources of income such 
as endowment, charitable donations, 
and public welfare payments have 
not been sufficient to meet higher 
costs, The only protection against 
financial catastrophe for the indi- 
vidual patient, and the only sub- 
stantial new contribution to hospital 
income, is the voluntary prepayment 
program. Over half the population 
now has some form of prepaid pro- 
tection against the costs of hospi- 
talization. 

What proportion of the national 
bill is now paid by such means?, Is 
extension of coverage by voluntary 
plans a solution to the problem of 
financing hospital care for all Amer- 
icans?, How is the use of hospital 
services related to prepayment? Are 
some of the questions on the com- 
mission agenda. 

A number of separate reports— 
some detailed technical studies and 
others general reports—are con- 
templated. One of the general re- 
ports planned is “Prepayment and 
the community” which will evaluate 
the role of prepayment plans in fi- 
nancing care in community hospitals, 
and the means for more effective and 
efficient use of prepayment in financ- 
ing the community hospital system. 
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DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies . . 
Hospitalization Policies ... Group Insurance. 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT DISABILITY INCOME 
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ANNUITIES 


Peg ago, relatively few 
annuities and retirement insur- 
ance plans were being purchased 
in the United States and a large 
part of those outstanding at that 
time were on the lives of Europeans 
living in Europe. 

Today, more than 6,000,000 an- 
nuities, retirement income life in- 
surance policies or insured pensions 
are now in force in the U. S., repre- 
senting eventual annual income of 
some $3,000,000,000. 

The annuity idea is not new in 
this country, the Institute of Life 
Insurance says. The first policy 
written in 1759 in the first U.S. life 
insurance company was an annuity. 


But America became definitely 
annuity conscious in the earl 
Thirties. Stimulated by the object 
lessons of the depression, large num- 
bers of persons immediately set up 
insured retirement plans. Between 
1930 and 1935, the premiums put 
into annuities alone increased five- 
fold, even though it was a period of 
sharply reduced consumer income. 


Social Security 


Accelerated by the heightened in 
terest in retirement planning follow- 
ing adoption of the Social Security 
Act and by the growth of benefit 
programs for employer-employee 
groups, retirement planning has now 
assumed huge proportions in this 
country. 


Total funds accumulated with life 
insurance companies by the start of 
this year in the various annuity or 
retirement plans were estimated to 
be about $15,000,000,000, and about 
$2,000,000,000 are being added an- 
nually from premiums and invest- 
ment earnings. 


Under nine plans, the employee 
pays a percentage of his earnings to 
the pension plan while the employer 
pays the balance. Of these, four re- 
quire a 3% contribution by the em- 
ployee, three 2%, one 4% and one 
5%. Under another method, both 
the employer and employee con- 
tribute a fixed percentage. Three 
plans on this basis were: 6% (em- 
ployer), 2% (employee); 5%4%- 


32%, and 8%-4%. 
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TAXATION STATEMENT 


of life insurance and annuities 
was filed on January 30 with Colin 
Stam, chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion of Congress by Washington 
representatives of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


\ STATEMENT on Federal taxation 


The statement covered income 
taxes and estate taxes, and contained 
the joint suggestions of both or- 
ganizations. Subjects treated were: 
Capital gains treatment under quali- 
fied pension plans, qualification of 
pension plans of life insurance com- 
panies and corporations exempt from 
corporate taxation, discriminatory 
taxation of investment income under 
insured pension plans, transfer of 
life insurance policies for valuable 
consideration, and application of the 
doctrine of constructive receipt to 
life insurance policy transactions. 

Specific proposals and recommen- 
dations concerning income taxation 
of annuities were not included in 
the current statement, but will be 
included in a further statement to 
be filed at a later date. 


INVESTMENT SAFETY 


He: good a job does a life 
insurance company do of han- 
dling the investment of funds for 
its policyholders ? 

There seem to be no statistics for 
the life insurance business as a whole 
and over a long period of time, but 
the record of one of the oldest 
mutual companies may give some 
indication. That record was supplied 
in a statement made by Harry W. 
Jones, vice president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life to the field force of 
the company at a recent educational 
conference. 

“I like to think,” said Mr. Jones, 
“that life insurance accomplishes for 
the individual two things which the 
average businessman regards as 
essential in his business. The busi- 
nessman carries insurance against 
loss on his plant and property and 
at the same time he accumulates a 
reserve against depreciation and 
obsolescence. The businessman does 
these two things separately but life 
insurance gives the individual a 
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chance to do both in one package. 
Naturally, a life insurance company 
can claim the right to accumulate the 
individuals reserve for him only 
if it can demonstrate that it has 
done a better job than he might be 
able to do for himself. It is in this 
connection that some of the histori- 
cal figures of our company are very 
interesting. 


Proof 


“If we go back over our entire 
history and throw together all invest- 
ment losses, including voluntary 
write-downs of investment values, 
and offset them with investment 
profits, we have a real net loss figure 
over 107 years of $12% million. 
During the same period of 107 
years, our interest earnings have 
been $1,075 million. In other words, 
our aggregate net principal losses 
have been little more than 1% of 
the interest earned for our policy- 
holders, 1.14% to be exact. 


“If we limit the study merely to 
the last 20 years, we find that in the 
early portion of the period we went 
through a depression with its losses 
and then through a period of re- 
covery and prosperity with attendant 
gains. Our net loss experience in the 
entire 20 years is only .89% of the 
total interest earnings in those years, 
even a better ratio than for our 
entire history. It is an excellent 
illustration of how a long-range 
business like ours, which can wait 
things out, and which has the benefit 
of very careful selection of invest- 
ments and diversification, can per- 
form. There are few individuals 
who should be willing to tackle their 
own problems of financial security 
in the face of a record of that kind.” 


Le 
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ESTATE PLANNER'S DAY 


IX HUNDRED attorneys, account- 
eae trust officers, and life un- 
derwriters attended the fifth annual 
estate planner’s day program con- 
ducted by the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters on 
January 28. Twenty areas of con- 
troversy involving legal and tax 
complexities were scrutinized by the 
panel of five speakers. 

The conclusion of the panel was 
that no one with taxable wealth of 
any kind can afford to leave that 
“estate,” big or small, unplanned 
and unprotected against the costs of 
death. The discussion made evident 
that attorneys themselves often do 
not agree on tax matters affecting 
estates. This was pointed up by a 
lively discussion among members of 
the panel regarding the use of the 
marital deduction. 

Some other subjects discussed 
were: the function of the corporate 
trustee ; power of appointment trust 
versus estate marital deduction 
trust ; reducing income tax to heirs ; 
insurance trusts for minors, dual 
residence, and the New York State 
quasi-accumulation trust. 

The panel consisted of J. Irving 
Friedman, of the New York Bar; 
Raymond A. Hoffman, Illinois law- 
yer and accountant; Robert M. 
Lovell, trust officer of Hanover Bank 
in New York; Albert Mannheimer, 
New York attorney; and James O. 
Wynn, New York and Washington 
attorney. Samuel L. Zeigen, C.L.U. 
and member of the New York Bar, 
was moderator. Transcripts of the 
discussion may be purchased at $1 
each from James J. McCann, C.L.U., 
treasurer of the New York Chapter, 
110 William Street, New York 38, 
N.Y. Check should accompany or- 
der. 
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INSURANCE KNOWLEDGE VALUABLE 


or the first time, some assur- 
pal that the better informed 
agent is the better agent in terms 
of sales performance is given in 
Agency Management Association’s 
research report /nsurance Knowl- 
edge (A Report on the Information 
Index). 

LIAMA has studied Information 
Indexes completed by 504 Ordinary 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A &H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
‘orms. 


UNITED 
Junssrance Company 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





agents in Life Underwriter Training 
Council courses. Although the pre- 
liminary findings are inconclusive, 
the Association believes further 
study may uncover significant differ- 
ences between the production of high 
and low scorers on the test of life 
insurance knowledge. 

Agents who know more about 
their product tend to sell a larger 
average size policy and more of them 
report qualifying for the National 
Quality Award. It is believed that 
study of a more representative group 
than LUTC students (all agents in 
a company, for example) will point 
up further differences in measurable 
performance between the well-in- 
formed and uninformed agent. 

High scorers on the Information 
Index are younger agents, those with 
the most formal education and those 
with a moderate amount of experi- 
ence. “One might expect,” the re- 
port states, “that the longer a man 
sells life insurance, the greater is 
his knowledge of it. However, for 
this group of agents, the experience 
group with the lowest average score 
on the Index is the group which had 
been in the business more than five 
and a half years.” 

Training courses do have an 
effect on Information Index score, 
much as expected. Among the agents 
who reported company training, 
those who reported intermediate 
training obtained higher scores than 
those who had only completed the 
basic courses. There is no apparent 
difference between intermediate and 
advanced training, but those few who 
have had one or more parts of CLU 
obtain the highest scores. 

Insurance Knowledge also con- 
tains a section which compares In- 
formation Index results with Sales 
Method Index results for a group of 
493 agents. Its findings were re- 
ported by S. Rains Wallace, Jr. at 
LIAMA’s Third Graduate Seminar 
last summer. 

By taking a “low” group of Infor- 
mation Index scorers and an “upper” 
group and comparing their prospect- 
ing and sales procedures as reported 
in the Sales Method Index, the As- 
sociation found that the better in- 


formed agents are more efficient in 
selling. 

They make larger sales, and sell 
more often to people who have more 
previous insurance and more depend- 
ents. They sell fewer cases to buyers 
under age 25. They sell twice as 
a program basis and use 
settlement options much more often. 


often o1 


They make fewer sales in the even- 


ing, sell much more often in the 
client’s office and spend more time 
in the interview. They 


more often select as prospects their 


delivery 


own policyowners, referred leads and 
leads obtained through the agency 
The 


the ry 


Association disproves the 
that better trained agents 
tend to desert important segments oi 
the population in their search for 
“superior” prospects. Indeed, the 
market of the better informed agents 
is characterized as much by greater 
need for life insurance as it is 
income. Although the 
“upper” Information Index scorers 
sell a higher proportion of clients 
with incomes above $6000 than the 
“low” scorers, both groups make the 
largest proportion of their sales to 
people in the $2000-$4000 a year 
The difference in 
clients’ income for the two groups 


by greater 


income range. 
is thus one of degree rather than 
kind. That is, both groups are active 
in markets of considerable income 
range, but the upper group does not 
concentrate quite so heavily on the 
lower income prospect. 

The report concludes, “There is 
little, if any evidence to suggest that 
training to a relatively high level of 
skill and knowledge will lead to 
overspecialization in the marketing 
of life insurance. More probably, 
the effect of such training is to en- 
able the agent to render a uniformly 
high grade of service to the client 
whose financial problems are com 
plex as well as to the smaller buyer.” 

IIAMA suggests to its member 
companies that the Information 
Index may be useful in its training 
and supervision programs. The test 
may be helpful in the selection and 
evaluation of managers, in making 
comparisons between agencies and 
in evaluating 
programs. 


company — training 
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THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES 


CLAIM under an accident and 

health policy was received by a 
company from an insured of Farm- 
ington, Michigan. In describing the 
accident he stated, “I was deliver- 
ing papers when a little girl said she 
wanted to ride my bicycle. | told 
her ‘No.’ She said she would shoot 
me with a bow and arrow. She did.” 
And so another young man learns 
about women. The company paid 
medical costs. 


National Casualty Co. Agents’ Record 


TEN SECONDS TO LIVE 


E PUSHED his sleeve back, held 

his wrist close to the lighted 
speedometer, squinted to read the 
time. A little after nine. Five, ten 
minutes after. Ought to be home in 
half an hour. If he’d known he had 
only ten seconds to live, he might 
have checked the time more closely. 
He might have done several things 
differently. 


Ten seconds to live. He massaged 
his eves with thumb and middle fin- 
ger, trying to rub out some of the 
sand. 

Nine 
driven 


seconds, to live. He'd 
almost eight hours since 
lunch, and was beginning to feel it. 

Light seconds to live. Lousy driv- 
ing in the rain. Light from your 
headlights just seems to soak in 
along with the water. 

Seven seconds, to live. Probably 
need a new windshield wiper blade. 
Old one just spreads the water 
around instead of wiping clean. 
Get one tomorrow, or next time it 
rains, 

Six seconds to live. Somebody 
threw a cigarette out of an oncoming 
car, The red glow dissolved almost 
before it hit the pavement. 
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Five seconds to live. He planted 
his heels on the floorboard, squirmed 
back in the seat, trying for comfort. 

Four seconds to live. At 60 miles 
an hour, a car covers 88 feet of pave- 
ment every second—352 feet. 

Three seconds to live. Something 
looked wrong, through the blurry 
windshield. A tentative dab at the 
brake stiffened into desperate pres- 
sure as he made out an old, un- 
lighted, slow-moving truck ahead. 

Two seconds to live. Panic moved 
in. Turn to the left. No, car com- 


ing. Headlights too close. Can’t 
make it. Turn to the right. 
One second to live. Horror 


numbed everything into slow motion. 
He was floating right into the near 
corner of the truck bed. He opened 
his mouth to scream. 


NO SECONDS TO LIVE. 


It's happened to lots of people; 
maybe not just that way, but sim- 
ilarly. Drive too long, eyes get tired, 
reactions slow down. Rain, dark- 
ness, a windshield that’s hard to see 
through. Driving too fast. A car or 
truck ahead that you can’t see. It’s 
happened to lots of folks. /t Could 
Happen To You. 


Courtesy of Iowa Department of Public Safety 
and Inspection Service of the Retail Credit Co. 


THE GREATER RISK 


HE two greatest dangers to the 

home are fire, and death of the 
earning head of the family. Fire is 
a very real, but remote, danger. It 
has been estimated that the chance 
of a fire in any one home in any one 
year is only one in 1400 and the 
average fire loss is well under $500 
including clothing and furniture. 
However, it has also been esti- 
mated that there are 16.3 deaths of 
home owners for every one fire in 


mortgaged homes. 
—National Life Ins. Co. Messenger 





HOME DEATHS 


IRE burns are the leading cause 
| accidental home deaths for 
persons between the ages of 1 and 
44, according to the National Safety 
Council. Mechanical suffocation is 
the major accidental cause for in- 
fants under one year and falls are 
the principal cause of accidental 
home deaths from the age of 45 and 
up. 


ONE FOR THE ROAD 


OMEONE once said there are two 
a. to finish a car—with lac- 
quer or with liquor. In about 
twenty-two out of one hundred fatal 
accidents a driver or a pedestrian had 
been drinking, according to the latest 
information. The accident sum- 
maries of twenty-four states showed 
that seventeen out of one hundred 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
had been drinking. 

While speed alone is still the big- 
gest accident factor, there is really 
no excuse for these drinking-driv- 
ing accidents. The drunk who stag- 
gers is not the big problem. He 
usually can’t find the ignition key- 
hole to start the car. The dangerous 
chap is the one who has two, three 
or four drinks and thinks he can 
handle his car in a normal way. He 
doesn’t sway when he walks but he 
kills when he drives. 

Remember that the hand that lifts 
the cup that cheers should not be 
used to shift the gears. Make that 


“one for the road”’ coffee. 
Merchants Monday Message 


REMEMBER THIS 


Y° have no right to take a 
chance ; 


The other fellow may have to take 


the consequences. 
—Railroad Safety 
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LIFE INSURANCE BROKERS 


EVERAL weeks ago General Agent 

Gerald A. Eubank, of Eubank 
and Henderson in New York City, 
released an open letter to David B. 
Fluegelman, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, on the subject of general 
insurance brokers and life insurance. 
Mr. Eubank cited statements in re- 
cent speeches of Mr. Fluegelman 
which, Mr. Eubank said, reflected on 
the adequacy of service given by 
brokers. Mr. Eubank expressed his 
own reaction, asking if Mr. Fluegel- 
man spoke for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and then 
inquired, “Does the N.A.L.U. feel 
that there is a legitimate place in 
life insurance for the broker? Is he 
welcome to membership in the indus- 
try and in our Association, without 
prejudice regardless of the fact that 
he may not devote full time to the 
business of life insurance ?” 

Mr. Fluegelman, reached on a trip 
by telephone, responded that he had 
not said the general insurance broker 
as such was unacceptable, but that 
there were too many writing life 
insurance who are unqualified in 
that field. He said that no individual 
has rights before the N.A.L.U., only 
member associations, and that Mr. 
Eubank should have used normal 
channels, but that he could have an 
audience before the board at the 
April meeting if he wished. 


N.A.L.U. Managing Director B. N. 
Woodson stated that the N.A.L.U. 
has no quarrel with writing life 
insurance by general insurance 
brokers, but “deplores the sale of 
life insurance by the unqualified 
man” and wishes “equal treatment 
for full-time life men” in those oc- 
casional instances of favored treat- 
ment accorded brokers. 

Under date of February 9, Mr. 
Eubank accepted Mr. Fluegelman’s 
invitation to appear before the April 
meeting of the board of trustees of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters so that this matter 
may be fully discussed. 


LIFE POLICY VERBIAGE 


He“ many words do you think 
your life insurance policy con- 
tains? Ever count them? 

If your policies are typical, the 
Institute of Life Insurance says, you 
will probably find between 4,000 and 
5,000 words—perhaps as many as 
6,000 or as few as 3,000. 

That is several times the wordage 
of policies of a century ago, the In- 
stitute points out, and is a direct re- 
flection of the many benefits and 
privileges added over the years. 

“Today’s several thousand words 
are all there with a purpose and no 
one would want to return to the 
simple 500-word contract of the 
early days,” Holgar J. Johnson, In- 
stitute president, said. 





STATE MUTUAL'S 1952 PRODUCTION 
GREATEST IN 108 YEARS 








Last year our nationwide field force sold more than $132 
million of ordinary life insurance protection, a 12%, gain 
over 1951 production. Since 1943 State Mutual's. annual 
ordinary paid business has increased at an average rate 
exceeding eight million dollars a year. 


Our Group Division, which has made rapid progress since 
it was established in 1946, also had a record year in group 
life volume with a 60% gain over its 1951 production. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“The first life insurance policy 
on record, written in England jy 
1583, required just over 500 words,” 
he continued. “The first life insur- 
ance policy issued by the first United 
States life insurance company, dated 
1761, contained 546 words. A cen- 
tury ago, policies were using 600 to 
700 words. But those earlier policies 
were merely agreements to pay 
stipulated amounts at death, without 
any added features. For what was 
provided, they were actually ver- 
bose. 


“Words have had to be added to 
policies as more and more features 
have been included. Today’s policies 
include definite provision for cash 
values, with tables of these amounts 
far into the future; alternate plans 
for making use of cash values: 
guarantees for the policyholder if he 
has to stop paying premiums ; policy 
loan provisions; specific terms for 
policy dividends in particiating poli- 
cies and alternate plans for their 
use ; alternate plans for the payment 
of benefits, including extensive in 
come arrangements ; opportunity for 
choice of terms by both pt icyholder 
and beneficiary ; liberalized ways of 
paying premiums ; provisions for re- 
instatement of the policy in the 
event it lapses; varying plans for 
naming beneficiaries, including con- 
tingent beneficiaries ; 
other details. 


and = many 


Legal Requirements 


“In all cases, these liberalized 
features require words. They have 
to be written to meet the approval 
of state insurance departments. And 
they must be so written that they can 
be clearly understood and carried 
out many years hence under vary- 
ing circumstances. This calls for 
legal wording that would stand up 
in court in order to protect the inter- 
ests of the policyholder and _bene- 
ficiary.” 





a 


Young man: “What's the best way 
to teach a girl to swim?" 

Instructor: "That requires tech- 
nique. First you put your left arm 
around her waist, then you gently 
take her left hand, and—" 

Y. M.: "She's my sister." 

Instructor: "Oh—push her off the 
dock." 
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A REPORT to the nine million 


people who have protected them- 
selves and their families through 


John Hancock life insurance... 





December 31, 1952 
Assets . . . ‘ : ; , $3,540,545,595 


Obligations -. 3. . « « «  $3,230,143,357 


Total Surplus to Policykolders 
including Special Surplus Funds. . $310,402,238 


Paid to or set aside for Policyholdcrs 
and Beneficiaries ‘ , A . $531,510,072 


Insurance in Force . . ‘ -  $13,383,561,600 












— — 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


























Cxecutive Pay Plans by William J. 
Casey and J. K. Lasser. 

This book deals with the twin 
problems of how an executive can 
provide security for himself and his 
family and how a company can at- 
tract the talent and experience which 
in necessary for its development and 
continued growth. Under the pres- 
ent conditions of high taxes and in- 
flation, the inducement which a com- 
pany can offer in the form of salary 
increments is limited due to the “‘net 
after taxes” aspect. 

The special executive pay plans of 
over 100 companies have been ana- 
lyzed by the authors, who are noted 
for their tax and other studies. Such 
significant aspects as deferred pay 
contracts, benefits for widows and 
dependents, pension and profit-shar- 
ing, stock plans, closed corporation 
agreements, etc. are covered. A 
chapter is devoted to ““How to use 
insurance in executive pay plans.” 

160 pages—$12.50—published by 
Business Reports, Inc., 225 West 
34th Street, New York 1,N.Y. 


The Place of Personal Salesmanship 
of Services in our Economy by H. H. 
Maynard, Ohio State University. 

In this brochure recently com- 
pleted for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer Study Program, the author 
gives a clear and objective answer 
to the question of whether selling is 
productive. He describes very pre- 
cisely the characteristics of the ec- 
onomic changes which have led to 
the development of our complex 
marketing institutions. The place of 
demand-creating activities and the 
values of such functions are clearly 
analyzed. Several criteria of per- 
sonal selling as a profession are pre- 
sented, along with the importance of 
selling to a free society. 
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Dr. Maynard is a pioneer in mar- 
keting education and an_ inter- 
nationally known authority in the 
field of selling and sales manage- 
ment. He is the author of numerous 
books, including a classic text in the 
field of sales management. 

& pages—copies available at a 
nominal charge from the Educa- 
tional Publications, Department of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia 4, Pa. 


Understanding Income Estate and 
Gift Taxes by George Byron Gordon 
and James C. Wriggins. 

This book, which was prepared 
in cooperation with the American 
College of Chartered Life Under- 
writers as a text for Part C (Law, 
Trusts and Taxes), is arranged in 
three sections, each devoted to one 
of the major types of taxation. A 
regular orderly treatment of taxes is 
given in a manner readily under- 
standable by a student who is essen- 
tially a layman in the field. The 
integration of tax planning with life 
insurance and annuities is discussed 
in each section. The federal income 
tax section includes a discussion of 
tax language and tax thinking which 
should be of particular value to the 
life underwriter. 

185 pages—$7.50—published by 
Business Reports, Inc., 225 West 
34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Fraternal Life Insurance in America 
by Richard De Raismes Kip, Asst. 
Professor of Insurance, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 

In this book, covering the develop- 
ment and present status of fraternal 
life insurance, the fraternal idea and 
the characteristics of fraternal life 
insurance are first treated. Then 


follows a discussion of the origin and 
development of such insurance. A 
statistical section analyzes the actual 
operations of fraternals and the fra- 
ternal contract. 

187 pages—$2.75—available from 
the author at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Demographic Year Book of the 
United Nations 

This is the fourth annual edition 
of a source book of statistics on pop- 
ulation, death, marriages, births and 
the movement of population, etc., 
published by the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the United 
Nations. The book is printed in both 
French and English and includes a 
certain amount of explanatory 
material. 


518 pages—$7.50—published by 


The Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
et 2 


Marketing Life Insurance by Hal L. 
Nutt, C.L.U., of The Life Insurance 
Marketing Institute, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 

In eight chapters this book gives 
concrete, detailed and specific infor- 
mation on the job of selling life in- 
surance. It treats with such matters 
as your search for job satisfaction, 
visual charts and the settlement 
options work sheet, the discount 
method of determining capital re- 
quired and essential figuring tables 
for the program salesman, use of a 
memorandum proposal in closing 
the case and requesting settlement 
options. 

120 pages—$3.00—published by 
The Insurance Field Company, Inc., 
P.O. Box 1164, Louisville 1, Ken- 
tucky. 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 





THE IDES OF MARCH are come. Ay, 
Caesar; and who profiteth there- 
from? Of all the professionals in the 
marts of trade, it doth appear that 
the lawyers and the accountants are 
mightily occupied. In these parlous 
times of increasing complexity, the 
businessman summons to his aid 
those who can read The Regulations. 
Forsooth it is the time of the lawyer 
and the accountant. Ay. 





MORE WOMEN are working outside 


the home. Estimates of the 1953—54 


economy project a civilian labor 
force of 64.9 million persons, of 
whom one-third are women (and, 
of these, more than one-half are 
married). Clerical, professional, 
technical and sales are gaining 
among the major occupational 
groups. Many of your prospects are 
“double income” families. Insure 
both incomes. 
C7 ~ 0) 


i} \BIES—AND BUSINESS—BOOM,. You 
can’t get away from the kids when 
you're thinking about insurance— 
or any other time for that matter. 
There’s 30,000,000 of ’em, under ten 
years, romping about. They’re a 
by-product of war and prosperity. 
We're no Malthus.) Although, as 
an individual, Junior doesn’t have 
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any significant disposable income, he 
has some mighty potent connections. 
If you see the people in your com- 
munity who cater to the kiddies, you 
find some business that ain’t neces- 
sarily kid stuff. 


7) 


ESTATE BUILDING. People like the 
things money buys. Lately (as man- 
ager R. J. Waugh, Cleveland, points 
out) people have been paying debts, 
accumulating dollars, and looking for 
safe and liquid investments. The 
idea is to “hedge against inflation” 
or to add to income. If a downturn 
came, however, equities and real 
estate would be the first to lose in 
value. Not so with retirement in- 
come life insurance. You purchase 
“cheap” dollars now. You receive 
dollars that mean something when 
you really need them. You don't 
need extra income now; you need it 
later. . 
Calgary Conclave: 


Frank H, Whitney—* More people, 
including those who previously in- 
vested in real estate, are accepting 
the teachings of life insurance. 
There are no short cuts to financial 
security. There is, however, one 
sure way. It is life insurance.” 
Howard L. Stringer—*Oil and agri- 
culture are Alberta’s key industries. 
Life and personal accident are key 
coverages.” 

Mac White—‘\’m working our cas- 
ualty accounts for business life.” 
Steve Johnson—‘There’s nothing 
mysterious about the life, accident 
and health market. I’m telling the 
story every day to as many persons 
as I can. Expose yourself to busi- 
ness, anywhere and everywhere.” 
A, A. Collins of Edmonton—“*Doc- 
tors and lawyers are making money. 
See professional people on a pro- 


fessional insurance basis. It’s a nat- 
ural combination.” 
“I’M CANVASSING MAIN STREET,” 


says Joe Hecht of Peoria. “The 
clothier, the plumber, the butcher, 
the druggist, all will see me before 
this year is out. The small business- 
man is not yet a target for business 
life and accident; in fact, he doesn’t 
yet know I can guarantee the entire 
retail value of his life's work when 
he dies, or, a business income when 
he is injured. He doesn’t know it 
yet, but I’m going to tell him.” 





“BIZ LIFE WILL BE A BEST SELLER 
THIS YEAR,” is the word from one 
of Milwaukee’s veteran top-flighters, 
Ray Eggert. “Follow up those cases 
you were stalled on last fall. You'll 


sell ‘em now. I write a substantial 
volume of business life by recom- 
mending it to my fire and casualty 
people. Usually there is no competi- 
tion. I strongly believe in getting the 
coverage in force, using term if nec- 
essary, and then converting to per- 
manent as soon as possible. In my 
picture, business looks good, but I 
don’t wait for it to come to me.” 
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Highlights of 1952 


Record Set for New Life Insurance 
*28% greater than 1951. 

*By a wide margin, more than the largest previous year in the Company’s history. 

*Insurance in force increased to $273,473,853. 


vet 


Increase in Average Policy Size 
*Quality service to clients is indicated by the continued increase in size of new 
policies and in size of policies in force. 
*Average new policy $9,135—an increase of 13% over 1951. 
*Average policy in force, $5,941. 


*9 out of 10 buyers during the year purchased insurance for an amount of $5,000 
or more. 


Our Greatest Year 


The year 1952—our 45th year—was marked by the outstanding accomplishments 
of our Field Organization. The record volume of new insurance and the quality of 
service they rendered to our policyholders is a tribute to all Field Men in the 
Company. They have done their job well—we are proud of them, 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonps: INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
U.S. GovernMENT . . $19,031,964.99 25.1% RESERVES . . $66.095,471.00 
a is i The amount which with interest and 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT . 308,969.84 A future premiums will pay all future 
STATE, County AND ; benefits as they mature. 
MUNICIPAL. .... 309,185.34 A Cram RESERVE. . “ane 236,975.29 
Urmrry ...... . . 11,396,393.33 15.1 — on Ee 
RamRoaD....... 303,539.35 4 Prepaip PREMIUMS AND INTEREST 1,.818,667.00 
INDUSTRIAL... .... 511,670.37 ef Poxticy DivipeNnDs PayaBLe in 1953 $46,503.02 
Toran Bonps. . .. . . $31,861,723.22 42.1% AccrueD Taxes PayaBLe IN 1953. . 241,500.00 
PREFERRED AND ; aI CONTINGENCY RESERVES 

GUARANTEED Stocks. . . 1,357,675.00 1.8 REQUIRED BY Law i 141,711.00 
Common Stocks. .... . 148,031.00 ‘ Aut Orner LIABILITIES . 202,324.81 
First Morteace Loans . . 34,991,117.45 46.2 TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $69,583,152. 12 
Home Orrice Property . . 660,072.57 9 Capitat Stock. . . $ 637,530.00 
Liens SECURED BY Votuntary Con- 

Poricy RESERVES. . . . 4,945,198.88 6.5 TINGENCY RESERVES 1.023,000.00 
Casi IN Banks AND Pee. ae Surptus. .... . . 4,476,714.72 6,139,244.72 

IN OFFICE 1,758,578.72 2.3 gay 

<= TOTAL $75,722,396.84 
TOTAL $75,722,396.84 100.0% 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 























ATLANTIC LIFE 


Executive Changes 


The board of directors of the Atlantic Life Insurance 
Company, Richmond, Virginia at their annual meeting 
on February 6, advanced M. M. Blair to the position of 
vice president and Paul C. Moore to vice president and 
actuary. Two new officers also were elected, Thaddeus 
T. Crump as personal director, and H. Stanley Marma- 
duke as manager of the Accident and Sickness Depart- 
ment. 


BANKERS HEALTH & LIFE 
New Vice President 


On January 13, the Bankers Health & Life Insurance 
Company of Macon, Georgia announced the election of 
William C. Turpin as vice president and counsel. 


BANKERS LOAN 
New Company 


The Bankers Loan Insurance Company, Tallahassee, 
Florida was incorporated January 7 and received its 
license to transact business from the Florida Insurance 
Department January 28. Initial funds amount to $215,- 
000, comprising $108,000 capital and $107,000 con- 
tributed surplus. The president of the new company 
is Millard F. Caldwell. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE 
Misrepresentation Charged 


Insurance Commissioner John R. Maloney of Cali- 
fornia on January 12 filed an accusation against 
California Life Insurance Company, Oakland, California 
and its general agents for military business, Paul D. 
Parcells and Charles A. Jones, Jr., charging misrepre- 
sentation and fraudulent conduct in the sale of life 
insurance to military personnel. 
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The charges arose out of the sale of a policy allegedly 
misrepresented as a savings deposit plan with life in- 
surance “thrown in” or as a 3 Year Endowment policy 
under which the insured could cease payments at the 
end of his military service and recover all premiums 
paid. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


New Treasurer 


The board of directors of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois, at a meeting on 
January 15 elected Clarence W. McIntosh to the posi- 
tion of treasurer. 

Mr. MclIntosh’s entire business activity has been in 
the investment field. Until 1934 he was manager of 
the Municipal Bond Department of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons, and sales manager of Riter and Company until 
June, 1942 when he became a business analyst for the 
Alien Property Custodian. In April, 1944 he joined 
the Trust Investment Division of the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago and was manager of the Central 
Trading Division until his election as treasurer of 
Central Standard. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Capital Stock Changes 


The board of directors of the Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto, Canada at its meeting held on 
January 14th, passed a resolution capitalizing $100,000 
from the Shareholders’ Surplus Account by crediting 
that amount pro rata on the outstanding 10,000 shares 
of capital stock. By this action the capital stock of the 
company was raised to the full authorized and sub- 
scribed amount of $1,000,000, and the liability of each 
shareholder in respect of unpaid capital has been ex- 
tinguished. 

Shareholders of the Association at the annual meeting 
on January 20th ratified a ten for one split in the capital 
shares by a change in the par value from $100 to $10 
each. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ROFITS 


Join National Reserve Life, 
and be a part of our big ex- 
pansion program—and you 
will have the opportunity of 
creating profits for yourself. 





Attractive, worthwhile terri- 
tory is now available. 


Our tested and _ efficient 
Sales Training Program will 
help you achieve top earnings. 


Write today for complete, 
confidential information. 


W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY HEADQUARTERS, TOPEKA 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 





| NATIONAL RESERVE 

< LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS l= 

Operatang in one of the yreatest new wealih producutg reas wt it — 
Worsted Sistas 








Ld 2, s y y si / 
Whare the saerud of tha paneer sll oremacs 





Sa a oot 


ilding Men! 


Building an insurance company? Certainly, we 
are. But MORE IMPORTANT we are 
BUILDING MEN. OUR MEN are mak- 
ing money and building permanent 
careers. Under GARCO’s intensive 
training program even new 
salesmen make good money. 

We are naturally proud 
of the sales record of 
our men for the 
first six months 
of 1951: 








AVERAGE MONTHLY LIFE PRODUCTION . . . $26,048.00 


AVERAGE MONTHLY GROSS FIRST YEAR COM- 
MISSIONS (includes Accident & Health). .$ 631.09 


Great American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS °¢ TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, HOSPITALIZATION 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE—Continved 


Cash dividends totaling $1.50 per share have been 
declared on the new $10 par value capital stock for the 
year 1953, payable as follows: $.37, March 15; $.38, 
June 15; $.37, September 15; and $.38, December 15. 
Dividends are payable to shareholders of record the 
10th day of the month in which the dividend is paid. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK 
New Issuer 


Berlin Savings Bank, Kensington, Connecticut, has 
formed a life insurance department and commenced 
issuing savings bank life insurance as one of the bank’s 
services on February 9. Approval of the department was 
given by Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery Allyn and 
Bank Commissioner L. K. Elmore on January 30. 


The Bank is the 32nd mutual savings bank in Con- 
necticut to make savings bank life insurance available, 
and is the ninth underwriting bank with authority to 
issue contracts of life insurance. There are 23 agency 
banks in the system. As of December 31, savings bank 
life insurance in force in Connecticut amounted to 
$20,669,000, consisting of 17,000 policies. 


CROWN LIFE 
Passes Billion Mark 


The Crown Life Insurance Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada passed the billion in force mark in 1952, the total 
at year end reaching $1,001,824,496. The company had 
reached the half billion mark late in 1946 and thus 
in little over five years it has doubled its business in 
force. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Industrial Business Sold 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company, Springfield, 
Illinois has sold its $36,000 weekly premium debit busi 
ness in South Texas to the Life and Casualty Com 
pany of Nashville, Tennessee for a consideration of 
$1,750,000 and has retired from the industrial field. 
A reinsurance treaty has been effected and approved by 
the Tennessee, Illinois and Texas Insurance Depart 
ments under which the Life and Casualty assumed the 
policy liability of Franklin’s Weekly Premium and Or 
dinary business assigned to the Weekly Premium dis 
tricts. Effective with this transacton, all of Franklin’s 
Industrial Division personnel was transferred to the 





Life and Casualty. 
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The merchandising program of Franklin Life has 
been centered around ordinary production and no em- 
phasis has been placed on the industrial unit which 
comprised sales staffs primarily in San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Austin, Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande Valley 
in Texas. Life and Casualty has been very successful in 
the industrial business and the current acquisition will 
enable it to reach the billion dollar mark of outstanding 
insurance during the early part of this year. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Executive Promotions 


Newly elected officers of Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, Greensboro, North Carolina are: 
S. C. Tatum, advanced from associate actuary to as- 
sistant vice president and associate actuary; V. A. 
Sapp, promoted from comptroller to assistant vice 
president and comptroller; and O. R. Brockmann, pro- 
moted from coordinator to assistant vice president and 
coordinator. The position of assistant vice president is 
a newly created one in the Jefferson Standard officer 
set-up. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Executive Changes 


Three promotions to the rank of vice president and 
three to second vice president were announced last 
month by the John Hancock Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Advanced to vice president were 
Frank B. Maher, Abram T. Collier and Robert E. 
Slater. Second vice presidents elected were Paul E. 
Tierney, George B. Thompson, Jr., and Gerhard D. 
Bleicken. 

Also announced were the elections of John C. Blake, 
Arthur B. Worthley, Jr., and John Q. Adams as as- 
sistant treasurers, and Carl V. Lindstrom and Walter 
A. Gallagher as assistant secretaries. 


LONDON LIFE 
Executive Changes 


The board of directors of the London Life Insurance 
Company, London, Canada on January 22 named Archi- 
bald McPherson, formerly president, to the post of 
chairman of the board, and Joseph Jeffrey, formerly 
vice president, to president. Robert H. Reid, formerly 
vice president and managing director, was appointed 
executive vice president. 

Mr. McPherson, the new board chairman, will also 
continue to serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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EDGEWATER BEACH, HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40 





TELETYPE—TWCG-2378 





Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 








To be a crack shot in the insurance 
business you must be able to hit all three 
bulls-eyes at once. Not such a difficult 
feat as you may suppose—once you 

set your mind to it. 


The agency department of American 
United Life Insurance Company has 

been “going to town,” because it 
recognizes its three-fold responsibility : 

(1) a responsibility to its policyholders 
—giving them maximum value and 
service at a minimum of cost: the 

essence of successful underwriting ; 

(2) a responsibility to its field 
representatives—providing maximum 
compensation for quality business: the 
secret of keeping good men; and 

(3) a responsibility to the home office 

—to carry out its philosophy of operation: 
the answer to team work and cooperation, 
You might say we're bragging a little. 

We are. You see, we have something 

to brag about. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Brow F for Graci 


Ling in Downtown 


St. Louis 


A peer among modern hotels .. . immaculate, 
bright, cheerful guest rooms with private tub and 
shower... air plete catering and 
convention facilities for functions large or small 


vor. De SOTO 


AT llth AND LOCUST STREETS 


Coffee Shop and 
La Petite Room 
for excellent food. 
De Soto Tap Room 
for fine beverages. 











Garage service 
Moderate rates 


Homer McLaughlin, Mgr. 
Phone Central 8750 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1952 
Condensed from Report filed with Indi D of I e 


» 





ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds ... $ 1,651,997.97 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other 

COMED ci ccsrcccccecceenetconce _12,913,599.66 





en a eee $14,565,597.63 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 9,634,660.81 
Loans on Company’s Policies ...... 1,406,405.06 
Stocks—Preferred and Common .... 63,600.00 
ae SS ee eee 607,508.08 
Net Outstanding Premiums ........ 388,229.25 
Real Estate, Including Home Office 

MR: S204 04 ch bckecnecutstee 52,422.28 
Interest Due and Accrued ......... 165,612.75 

TOR PAM voc bs cecccecccs $26,884,035.86 

LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies .............++ $21,380,937.00 
Reserve for Reduction in Interest As- 

SUITE: 6:00, 6:0.06:00:0.686000000500 1,250,000.00 
Reserve for Trust Funds .......... 1,072,788.58 
Reserve for Coupons and Policy Divi- 

Abe nees hanes thts ek ose.bs 701,537.45 
nae and Interest Paid in Ad- 

uO 80':6.6.0906:0065.066 60006008 348,518.40 
Semane for Claims—Proofs Incom- 

i dcbich ace cashawua dances 183,604.00 
Reserve for Taxes ........02.0.0- 74,043.89 
Reserve for Security and Mortgage 

0 Seppe wes 129,484.24 
All other Liabilities .............. 93,122.30 





” $25,234,035.86 


Capital Stock a. 
Surplus Unassigned 





Total Surplus to Policyowners .. 1,650,000.00 


$26,884,035.86 
$119,433,773.00 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


New President 


H. Bruce Palmer was elected president of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey 
at the annual meeting in January, succeeding John S. 
Thompson, who became vice chairman of the board of 
directors, a newly created office. Three other officers 
received promotion in official rank: David B. Andrews 
to second vice president and manager of claim depart- 
ment; Charles G. Heitzeberg to associate director of 
agencies ; and Edward C. Schoener from assistant man- 
ager to manager of supplemental agreement department 
and assistant secretary. 


All of Mr. Palmer’s business career has been with 
the Mutual Benefit. After serving as agent and general 
agent, he was called to the home office and became ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chairman of the board and the 
president in 1946. Later that year he became super- 
intendent of agencies, was named vice president in 
charge of agencies in 1947, was elected a member of 
the board of directors in 1948, named administrative 
vice president in 1950 and elected executive vice presi- 
dent in 1951. 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
Agents’ Contracts Improved 


Changes and improvements in contracts for field 
representatives of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York were announced last month by Roger 
Hull, executive vice president. 


Under one contract known as the Standard Contract, 
commissions will be paid out over a four-year period, 
instead of ten years, and all commissions will be fully 
vested, without any collection fee. Under the Lifetime 
Plan Contract, the present non-vested renewals (from 
the 4th to the 10th policy years) will be vested after an 
underwriter has had twenty years of continuous service. 


Benefits Also Increased 


The company also announced an improved program 
of retirement benefits and life insurance coverage for 
field underwriters and an enlarged accident and sickness 
insurance benefits plan to go into effect about April 1, 
subject to approval by various government agencies. 


Under the revised program, the five income options 
will be available instead of the present three, earliest 
retirement age will be 55 instead of 60. The plan is 
independent of social security benefits and members’ 
deposits will be based on percentage of earnings instead 
of premiums. Non-contributory life insurance up to 
$20,000 will be provided, and hospitalization benefits are 
markedly increased. 


Best’s Life News 
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NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
Official Promotions 


Directors of the National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont at their annual meeting promoted 
Morton A. Laird from actuary to vice president and 
actuary, and Dr. Harry L. Colombo from assistant 
medical director to associate medical director. 

Five members of the home office staff were also 
elected officers of the company. Eustis W. Clemons and 
Evan M. Miller, supervisors in the secretary’s depart- 
ment, were named assistant secretaries, and Donald H. 
Tetzlaff was named assistant supervisor of mortgages 
and real estate. Harry R. Seivwright retained his 
present title of purchasing agent, as did Richard A. 
Bottamini, who is assistant director of publicity. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE 
$100,000,000 Mark 


The National Old Line Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas passed the $100,000,000 mark of life 
insurance in force early in January, thus becoming the 
first Arkansas incorporated life company to have 
achieved this position. 


OLD SECURITY LIFE 
New Company 


The Old Security Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, formed with $100,000 paid-in capital 
and $25,000 contributed surplus, was licensed by the 
Missouri Insurance Department on January 12. Spon- 
sored by the Interstate Securities Company of Kansas 
City, it will confine operations to the writing of credit 
life insurance. 

Officers of the company are: President, J. F. Hudson ; 
vice president and secretary, A. J. Blasco; treasurer, 
George D. Gee ; assistant secretary, A. R. Hoedl. 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY 


Change in Control 


\ll of the outstanding capital stock of Postal Life & 
Casualty Insurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
has been purchased by W. L. Pickens, R. L. Wheelock 
and H. H. Coffield, Texas oil operators, for $2,750,000 
($27.50 per share). The new interests will continue to 
operate the company from Kansas City and it is their 
intention to expand its life insurance operations. 

Owen R. Jackson has been reelected president of the 
company and other officers now are: H. D. Knight, 
ice president and general counsel; Courtney Crim, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 
Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 





$131,027,361.00 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1952 


OUR 46TH YEAR OF SERVICE 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of Basic Life Policy 
and Polio Indemnity 


Insurance 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








is pl dto the appoint t of 
JACK WARDLAW 
as Regional Director in the State of 
North Carolina. 





This appointment means that Mr. Wardlaw 
will further develop the State of North 
Carolina through the appointment of 
General Agents. Mr. Wardlaw started his career with the Phila- 
delphia Life as a General Agent in 1947, and during that year 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table. This year will mark 
his sixth consecutive year as a ber of this distinguished group. 
A resident of Raleigh, Mr. Wardlaw is very active in local and 
national organizations. He is also the author of the current best 
seller “Top Secrets of Successful Selling —Thought Plus Action.” 


Jack Wardlaw 





This appointment is another example of 
the opportunity available with the 


Pauwevm LiFe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Vice-Pres.& Supt. of Agencies 
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POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY—Continued 


vice president ; Paul Langdon, secretary-treasurer ; and 
Margaret Mercer, assistant secretary. The board of 
directors includes Messrs. Pickens, Wheelock and 
Coffield and all of the officers except Margaret Mercer. 


PROVIDENT L. & A. 
Passes Billion Mark 


The Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee passed the billion dollar mark 
of life insurance in force late in December, President 
R. L. Maclellan announced on January 12. 

The company attained this goal within 35 years from 
the time it first began writing life insurance. Although 
organized in 1887, it specialized in the accident and 
health field only until life insurance was added to its 
coverages in 1917. Of its current total, $500,000,000 
was added in the last four and one-half years. 

Recently the company has been approved for operation 
in three additional states—Connecticut, Vermont and 
New Hampshire, thus increasing its territory to 47 
states and the Dominion of Canada. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Regional Appointments 


Key appointments in the Prudential Insurance Com 
pany’s proposed new regional home offices in Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Jacksonville have been announced by 
President Carrol M. Shanks. Vice President James E. 
Rutherford will head the new Mid-America operation 
with headquarters in Chicago; vice president Orville 
E. Beal will direct the North Central program from 
Minneapolis, while vice president Charles W. Campbell 
will supervise South Central activities from Jacksonville. 

The appointments were made to facilitate planning 
activities in the company’s decentralization program. 
Ground has been broken for the new headquarters in 
Chicago, which is expected to be completed late in 
1955, while the Jacksonville and Minneapolis offices 
are still in planning stages. 


SECURITY LIFE & TRUST 
Executive Changes 


The board of directors of the Security Life and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina at 
the annual meeting on January 19, elected the follow 
ing officials to new positions with the company: Egbert 
L. Davis, honorary chairman of the board of directors ; 
Tully D. Blair, chairman of the board of directors and 
treasurer; W. Grady Southern, president; Sam L. 
Booke, executive vice president and actuary; R. Grady 
Wilmoth, vice president; Harry W. Lewis, vice presi- 
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dent; and Grady R. Pulliam, director of field service, 
Home Protection Department. 

Egbert L. Davis joined the company in 1924 and ten 
years later became president and treasurer. He was 
active in that capacity until January, 1949 when he 
was elected chairman of the board of directors and 
treasurer. He remains a member of the executive com- 
mittee and will continue his interest in the operation of 
the company in an advisory capacity. 

Tully D. Blair joined the company in March, 1932 as 
vice president and agency manager and succeeded Mr. 
Davis as president in January, 1949. He will continue 
fully active in the management and operation of the 
company and also as a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee. 

W. Grady Southern, new president, joined the com- 
pany in 1933 in charge of its group insurance and Home 
Protection Departments. He became vice president in 
1935 and a director in 1936. Since January, 1949 he has 
served as executive vice president and member of the 
executive committee. 


STATE FARM GROUP 
Election Abandoned 


At the request of the Insurance and Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee-CIO, the proposed representa- 
tion election among California agents of the State Farm 
Insurance Companies, Bloomington, Illinois, has been 
called off by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
IAWOC-CIO withdrew its long-standing petition for 
election at the last morment, when the Board’s regional 
director in California declined the union’s request to 
delay further the mailing of ballots. 

A demand for a _ representation election among 
California State Farm agents was first made by the 
[AWOC-CIO in late 1951. The companies declined 
to consent to the election on the ground that the agents 
are not employées but are independent contractors. This 
position was sustained by the National Labor Relations 
Board following a hearing, but when the union sought 
and obtained a rehearing, the Board reversed itself and 
issued an order that the election be held. 

Now that the IAWOC-CIO has withdrawn, the com- 
panies have informed their California agents that they 
propose to pursue those avenues which are available 
which may restore the independent contractor status 
under the terms of the National Labor Relations Act. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. has announced the recent promotion of 
William Igleheart, with the company since 1947, to 
assistant treasurer, and Saul Lesser, with the company 
since 1948, to assistant counsel. Both were elected 
fficers of the company. 


For March, 1953 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


ROANOKE ! VIRGINIA * PAUL Cc BUFORD. PRESIDENT 


Gain in Life Insurance 
in Force 
For the Year 1952: 
$355,706,672.00 


Total Life Insurance 
in Force 
December 31, 1952: 
$3,247,479,350.00 


Heme Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds... .$175,608,000.00 Statutory Policy Reserves.......... $445,314,813.00 
+s tionBonds.... 45,389,127.46 Policy Proceeds and Dividends ( 
Meptips.ced Gerperation Sends left with Company ......... 2,529,097. | 
Preferred Stocks ................. 19,729 ,434.00 Dividends to Policyholders 
re 226,025, 180.81 Payable in 1953.............. 5,282,616.00 
Ground Rents...... 2.2.2... 00000. 11,463,588.73 Petey Sonatite Currently Ouistending. 1,120,044. | 
Premiums and Interest Paid in | 
Real Estate: Home Office.......... 2,363 ,397.61 Advance Bee Rete ghee id 2,469,761.78 
Other. ook nwo ke nk 2,641,569.29 Accrued Taxes Payable in 1953... ... 2, 117,865.52 
. Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
NEE ee 10,332,375.08 Funds nt 2,980,607.77 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........ 3,800,292.41 Other Liabilities .... ............. 696, | 30.63 
Accrued Interest and Rents ........ 3,794,480.90 Security Valuation Reserve eat 1,009, 727.93 
a Reserve for Contingencies Pe a 5,450,000.00 
ES ae 5,589,842.08 Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
Policy Valuation Standards... 2,750,000.00 
NS SORE TOE 756,370.37 ii de alate ae Tae 35,772,994.40 
EES ene en 2 $507,493,658.74 TOTAL wee eeess. «$507,493 ,658.74 





Increase in Assets . . . . .. . « + $46,745,906.00 
Increase in Insurance . . .. . «. « « $160,664,767.00 
Insurance in Force . . . . . . « « $2,519,380,006.00 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Richard P. 
Fuchs has been promoted from associate 
general agent to general agent at Denver, 
Colo., succeeding J. M. Caldwell, resigned; 
and John E. Kenny and John E. Douglas 
from supervisors to assistant general agents 
at the O. A. Krebs General Agency, New 
York City, and Scuth Bend, Ind., respec- 
tively. 


x 2 & 


American Bankers Life: V. Stephen 
Courtney, formerly of the Pyramid Life, 
has joined this company as chief under- 
writer. 


x* * 


Ame-vican United Life: Lawrence Leland 
has been promoted from assistant director 
of agencies to superintendent of agencies. 


zx & @ 


Bankers Life of lowa: Oscar H. Gudmun- 
son, formerly assistant agency manager at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed 
agency manager of the newly established 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. agency; and Edwin 
T. Naff promoted from agency supervisor 
to assistant manager of the Chicago-Groce 
Agency. 
x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Ralph Criss- 
man and Ralph J. Wiilcott have been ad- 
vanced from district managers to branch 
managers at Wichita, and the newly estab- 
lished Chanute, Kan. office, respectively ; 
and Robert E. Cook appointed regional 
manager at Detroit. 

William A. Sims, formerly underwriting 
supervisor, and Jack D. Horton, formerly 
reinsurance underwriter, have been pro- 
moted to chief underwriter, and chief un- 
derwriter for reinsurance, respectively. 


x * * 


Canada Life: Darwin G. Swink has been 
appointed district manager in charge of the 
newly established Oakland, Calif. office. 


= &@ & 


Central Standard Life: Joseph R. Glen- 
non, formerly chief deputy, Illinois Insur- 
ince Department, has joined this company. 


& @ 28 


Connecticut General: Harold A. Ness, 
formerly assistant manager at Detroit, has 
been appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Akron, Ohio office. 
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Richard E. 
Nicholson and Dr. D. Sergeant Pepper have 
been promoted from assistant medical 
directors to associate medical directors. 


x «er 


Continental Assurance: The Continental 
Insurance Agency of Hawaii, Ltd. has been 
appointed general agency for the territory 
of Hawaii; with Tin-Yke Char, CPCU, 
in charge; Masa Katagiri as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Samuel H. Higuchi, 
secretary; and Seiji Motoki, assistant treas- 
urer and office manager. 


x~ * * 


Cxpressmen's Mutual Life: The home of- 
fices of this company have been moved to 
60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


& & & 


Federal Life & Casualty: Jack F. Fort- 
num, formerly of Northwestern Life, has 
joined this company as assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: Hans Guenther, formerly 
supervisor, Frank H. Jannuzi Agency, New- 
ark, N. J., has been appointed supervisor 
of agencies at the home office. 


* & f 


General American Life: Harold Stribling, 
formerly of the State Mutual Life, has 
been appointed general agent for the new 
San Francisco office at 400 Montgomery St. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Recent appointments 
are: Supervisors at Ottawa and Hamilton, 
Ontario—D. B. Menard and H. E. Dor- 
land, respectively; group supervisor at 
Cleveland—W. R. Kraham; assistant bro- 
kerage manager, Earl M. Schwemm Agency, 
Chicago—Robert S. Bowles; and group 
representative at Minneapolis—Wéilliam 
E. Hugh. 


. 2 & 


Guaranty Union Life: At the home office, 
Edgar M. Gossett, Jr. has been promoted 
to controller and is succeeded by Hector R. 
Psomas as manager of the accounting de- 
partment; and Charles F. Trapnell ap- 
pointed manager of the office services de- 
partment and company purchasing agent. 

C. C. Lee has been appointed general 
agent at San Francisco. 





Jefferson Standard: Recent home office 
promotions are: Hal R. Marsh, W. L. Sea- 
well Jr.. CLU, and Seth C. Macon, CLU, 
from assistant superintendents of agencies 
to superintendents of agencies; Guy B. 
Phillips Jr. from planning supervisor to 
manager, personnel division, succeeding 
Howard Covington, resigned; and Thomas 
A. Spraker named assistant manager, real 
estate department. 


=: @& & 


John Hancock Mutua!: In the underwrit- 
ing department, Leon B. Hovey has been 
elected an assistant secretary of the com- 
pany; H. Arnold Houghton appointed asso- 
ciate underwriting director; and Thomas A. 
Walsh and John P. Sheehan named assist- 
ant underwriting directors. 


=e & 2 


Kansas City Life: 7. Lynn Prewitt has 
been appointed division supervisor at the 
home office. 


xk & & 


Life of Virginia: John Moyler Jr. has been 
appointed director of the newly created 
public relations & advertising division, and 
is succeeded by George F. Albright as an 
assistant vice president. 


x & @ 


Life Underwriters Ass'n of Canada: 
John L. Bennett, CLU, of the Dominion 
Life Assurance Co., has been elected presi- 
dent. 


x & & 


Lincoln Income Life: Wood Rose has been 
promoted from district manager to assist- 
ant division manager for Kentucky; and 
Raymond Chiles and W. C. Smith ap- 
pointed manager and assistant manager, 
respectively, of Staff No. 2 at Cynthiana. 


x * * 


Loyal Protective Life: Recent appoint- 
ments are: Superintendent of agencies, 
Pacific division—John J. Crane; director 
of conservation, home office—Charles U. 
Pugh; and regional superintendent of agen- 
cies, eastern division—-Wallace C. Ralston. 

The midwest division territory of Clin- 
ton C. Doyle, regional superintendent of 
agencies, has been expanded to include the 
state of Indiana. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Manufacturers Life: George W. Day, 
CLU, has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager at St. Catherines, Can., 
succeeding George H. Boright, retired; and 
Raymond J. Kennedy appointed agency 
assistant at Cleveland, Ohio. 


* & & 


Massachusetts Protective Ass'n: W. 
Douglas Bell, formerly assistant counsel, 
has been appointed general manager at 
Canada for the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Co. 

For this company and the Paul Revere 
Life, J. A. Ferguson and Malcolm W. Gan- 
naway Jr. have been appointed general 
agents at Wichita, Kan. and Little Rock, 
Ark., respectively. Mr. Ferguson succeeds 
Glen Hamilton, retired. 


x = 2 


Midland National Life: Eugene L. Reichel, 
formerly Minneapolis brokerage manager 
for Occidental of California, has joined 
the home office agency department as 
supervisor for Minn., Iowa, and IIl.; and 
Leonard T. Porzak appointed general agent 
at Chicago, with offices at 82 West Wash- 
ington. 





Minnesota Mutual: Recent home office 
promotions are: Assistant underwriting of- 
ficers—David P. Cartwright and Frank 
Somers; assistant treasurers—Edwin A. 
Johnson and Emmett Harris; assistant 
secretary—Russell K. Moore; and group 
secretary—C. A. Hamm. 


® & 


Mutual Benefit Life: W. O. Catterton, 
CLU, formerly agency manager, has been 
appointed general agent at Houston, Texas, 
with C. Alonzo Jensen, formerly district 
manager, as supervisor 


xk * 


Mutual of New York: W. Lloyd Peterson, 
formerly assistant manager at Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed training assistant 
at the home office. 


x* * 


Mutual Trust Life: Stacy B. Merchant, 
formerly educational director, has been 
appointed regional manager of the newly 
established Stockton office, serving that city, 
Long Beach and Oakland, Calif. 
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National Life of Vermont: H. Seyde! Ers- 
land, formerly Buffalo, N. Y. supervisor for 
the Bankers Life of Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Sioux City, lowa, 
succeeding W. R. Grady, retired. 


a fe 


New England Mutual: Aubrey F. Horton, 
formerly assistant manager, retirement plans 
and salary deduction division, John Han- 
cock Mutual, has joined this company as 
superintendent of group pension sales 


x * * 


New York Life: Newly established Phil- 
adelphia offices and their respective man- 
agers are: Edwin S. McCoach, Jr.—Del- 
chester branch, 7052 Garrett Road, serving 
Delaware and Chester counties; and Wil- 
liam G. Copeland—Mayfair branch, 6351 
Roosevelt Boulevard, for Bucks and Mont- 
gomery counties; both appointees formerly 
associate managers. ; 

Timothy P. Crowe, CLU, manager, has 
been transferred from Rochester to the 
Philadelphia branch 

Stewart Waring, Jr., formerly home of- 
fice supervisor of group sales, has been 
appointed regional group manager for the 
North Atlantic region 


x * * 


North American (Canada): G. WM 
Heaman and J. M. Otterbein, formerly 
managers of the audit department and 
planning department, have been appointed 
assistant comptroller and executive as- 
sistant, respectively. 


= & & 


Northwestern Life: J. E. Klein has been 
appointed general agent at Portland, Ore. 


x & & 


Occidental of California: Raymond A. 
Philibert, formerly regional manager, First 
American of Houston, has been appointed 
manager of the newly established New 
Orleans, La. office in the Pere Marquette 
Building; James N. Donohoo, formerly as- 
sistant brokerage manager at St. Louis, 
named brokerage manager at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Ted C. Carson and Louis M. 
Garner appointed general agents in charge 
of the new offices at Corpus Christi, Texas 
(Jones Building), and Memphis, Tenn. 
(Crosstown Post Office Building), respec- 
tively. 


x * * 


Ohio National: Kenneth E. Curtis, CLU, 
has been appointed assistant manager of the 
Ohio division. 


* @& & 


Old Line Life: Forest S. Talbot, formerly 
director of education and training, has been 
appointed director of field service; and 
Robert W. De Pau Jr., formerly of the 
Prudential, named agency organizer at 
Miami. 
x * * 

Pacific Mutual: Recent appointments are: 
Managers—Walter Roche Jr. (Phoenix, 


Ariz.) and William C. Earhart (Portland, 
Ore.) ; assistant managers—J. Frank Todd 
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(Los Angeles, Calif.) and John H. Knauf 
(St. Louis, Mo.); and general agent— 
Arthur R. Eschleman (Miami, Fla.). 

Duane G. Mikelson, assistant manager, 
has been transferred from Cincinnati, Ohio 
to Chicago, II. 


e F® 


Penn Mutual: George A. Bennington, III, 
formerly assistant supervisor of new or- 
ganization, has been appointed general 
agent at Oklahoma City, succeeding Robert 
M. Lovett; and Harry Phillips Jr. named 
associate general agent for the Charles E. 


Drimal Agency at New York City. 


x * * 


Postal Life: The Harold DeMian Agency 
has been relocated at 44 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, ee 2 


x «* * 


Prudential: James H. Lang has been ap- 
pointed head of the Cleveland downtown 
office, and is succeeded as manager at 
Wheeling, W. Va., by John W. Fiscus, 
formerly staff manager at New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

Grady R. Sullivan, manager, has been 
transferred from Wichita, Kan. to Miami, 
Fla.; and at New York City, Anthony 
Siragusa, CLU, manager, transferred to 
Tremont, and is replaced at Yorkville by 
Alfred J. Langenstein, formerly of Bowling 
Green 

At the western home office, Erv Gillespie 
has been promoted from training con- 
sultant to manager of field training; and 
Robert C. Weissgerber named manager of 
the newly established Cabrillo, San Diego 
office. 


- = & 


Retail Credit Co.: Donald S. Moorhead, 
formerly assistant manager at Indianapolis, 
has been appointed manager of the newly 
established Waterloo, Iowa office at 102 
East Fourth St. 


x * * 


Southland Life: Roland M. Aycock has 
been appointed home office superintendent 
of ordinary agencies, and is succeeded as 
manager at Forth Worth, Texas, by Bill 
Adams, formerly of Oklahoma City. 
Forrest Fuller has been appointed agency 
manager for the state of Arkansas, with 
headquarters in the Hall Building, Little 


Rock 
x * * 


State Life of Indianapolis: Meredith 
Nicholson Jr. has been appointed assistant 
vice president. 


x * * 


Travelers: Recent appointments are: 
David L. Kempf from assistant secretary 
to secretary in charge of the branch office 
idministration department ; Guy E. Bramon 
Jr, as executive assistant; John W. Crown- 
over from group supervisor to district group 
supervisor at Toledo, Ohio; and Dr. Alfred 
F. Seibert from assistant medical director 
to medical director. 

Managers for the newly established 
Fresno, Calif. office at 1060 Fulton St., serv- 
ing representatives at San Joachim Valley: 
Life, accident and group—Harold F. Trunk, 


For March, 1953 
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CLU; casualty—Marvin C. Plock; fire and 
marine—I. J. Clatanoff; and office manager 
—J.G. Caton. 

For the mortgage loan department of 
the Travelers Insurance Co., Roger C. 
Wilkins and Frederick A. Davis have been 
appointed secretary and assistant secretary, 
respectively, and are succeeded as managers 
of the farm loan and city loan divisions, 
by George A. Fletcher and Donald Douglas. 
James Truesdall and James A. Stewart, 
formerly field supervisors, have been ap- 
pointed assistant managers, city loan di- 
vision; and Stanley J. Rees named superin- 
tendent of accounting. 


Commissioners’ 
2 ana Municipal . $ 3,143,895,52 


Basis) Pa 


$ 20,244,778.135 0 
-43/165,502.06 pe OS 


‘1 25,530,698.72 
:  -7,527,909.76 4 

4 1,072,675:00 
237,000.00 - 
835,675.00 ves 
1,496,593.02 
61,685,386.34 


6,970,859.81 
1,018,810.89 
808,235.00 


_—3603,993.83 
$140,066,834.08 


$108,494,444.34 


21,750,447.40 
630,661.53 
420,545.20 
494,785.00 
219,295.45 
363,112.96 


1,192,974.93 
6,500,567.27 
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United States Life: Alfred W. Friedrich, 
formerly of the Connecticut General, has 
been appointed agency assistant for the 
James F. MacGrath Agency; and the King 
Suburban Agency named agent at Levit- 
town, N. Y., with a triumvirate of Louis 
Medill, Herbert Lapidus and Fred J. Hos- 
kins. 


x * * 


West Coast Life: John S. Roberts has 
been appointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished Los Angeles office at 3747 Wilshire 
Boulevard. 
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Boston Mutual is first in policy- 
holder service because it puts 
policyholder service first. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 











ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Connecticut Insurance Dep't: Appointed 
members of the newly created advisory 
board on agents’ qualifying life insurance 
examinations are: Laurence J. Ackerman 
(dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut); William H. 
Carr, CLU (Equitable Society); C. Ken- 
neth Catlin and Charles K. Oaks, CLU 
(Phoenix Mutual); John O. Crawford 
(Penn Mutual); H. L. Geiger and Clifford 
A. Washburn, CLU (Metropolitan Life) ; 
Arthur M. Grayson (Travelers); Anthony 
J. Parise (John Hancock Mutual); George 
Scott (Connecticut General); and Harold 
Smyth (National Life of Vermont). 


x & & 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
John P. Hanna, returned from military 
duty, has been reappointed associate man- 
aging director. 

The Benefit Association of Railway Em- 
ployees of Chicago has been elected to 
membership, the total of which is now 188 
companies. 


xk *& 


Institute of Life Insurance: Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, formerly vice president for the 
Metropolitan Life, has been appointed 
health and welfare consultant. 


x * * 


International Ass'n of A & H Undrs.: 
Leonard A. McKinnon (president, McKin- 
non & Mooney Insurance Agency, Flint, 
Mich.) has been appointed vice president, 
succeeding the late Bert Hedges, and is re- 
placed by Harold Boadway as a member 
of the executive board. 


=x & ® 


International Claim Ass'n: John G. 
Kelly, assistant general counsel, Mutual of 
New York, has been appointed chairman of 
the program committee for the forty- 
fourth annual meeting. 
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All insurance in force figures are as of 
December 31, 1952, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Aetna Life: New business 1952—Ordinary 
$355 million; Group $595 million. 
In force—$11,744 million. 


American Mutual: New business for 1952 
(a record)—$22,809,549. 
In force—$168,647,990. 


Amicable Life: Premium income 1952— 
$4,534,381. 
In force—$186,487,014. 


Atlantic Life: New business for 1952 (rec- 
ord year)—$65,449,440 (up 31%). 
In force—$300,568,024. 


Bankers Life of lowa: Paid-for business 
1952—-$231,661,018 (Ordinary $133,762,044; 
Group $97,898,974); up $31 million. 

In force—$1,801,476,851. 


Bankers National: Paid-for business for 
record 1952—$48,956,224 (up 55%). 
Average ordinary policy sold—$6,295. 

In force—$224,057,181. 


Business Men's Assurance: Paid-for busi- 
ness for record 1952—$167,767,725 (up 
22%). 


In force—$629,313,673. 


Canada Life: Paid-for business for record 
1952—$193 million (up $14 million); with 
an Ordinary gain of 34% in the U. S. 

In force—$1,720 million. 


Columbus Mutual: Paid-for business for 
record 1952—$49,162,504 (up 7%). 
In force—$333,257,715. 


Confederation Life (Canada): New 
business 1952—$144,440,839 (Ordinary 
$128,917,397; Group $15,523,442). 

In force—$1,213,035,638. 


Connecticut General: Premium income 
1952—$197 million (Ordinary $72 million; 
Group $25 million) ; up $31 million. 

In force—$4,851 million. 


Connecticut Mutual: Paid-for business 
1952—$272,985,413 (up $15,539,248). 
Average policy sold—$6,540. 

In force—$2,447,704,141. 


Crown Life (Canada): New business 
1952—-$163,198,344 (Ordinary $141,749,- 
648; Group $15,901,588). 
In force—$1,001,824,496. 


Eauitable Society: Paid-for business for 
record 1952—Ordinary $910 million (up 
$128 million) ; Group $750 million. 


Equitable Life of lowa: Paid-for business 
1952—$124,081,433 (up 10.5%). 
In force—$1,232,061,175. 


Great West Life: New business 1952— 
$327 million (up 11%); with December 
sales accounting for $21.6 million. 

In force—$2,131 million. 


SALES 


Guarantee Mutual: New business for 1952 


resulted in a gain of 19.2%; with De- 
cember sales up 55.6%. 


Guardian Life: New business for record 
1952—$124,584,000 (up 7.4%). 
In force—$1,044,378,000. 


Home Life (New York): Paid-for busi- 
ness 1952—Ordinary $124,005,869 (up 
22%). 
Group insurance in force—$67,290,295 
Average policy sold—$11,864. 


Jefferson Standard: New business 1952 
$153,102,376 (up 20%). 
In force—$1,136,666,281. 


Kansas City Life: New business for 1952 
resulted in a 29% increase over 1951 
In force—$955 million. 


Lincoln National: Combined operations 
of this company and the merged Reliance 
Life Insurance Co., resulted in paid-for 
business for 1952 amounting to $840 mil- 
lion; with $5,750 million in force as of 
Jan. 1, 1953. 


Manhattan Life: Paid-for business for rec- 
ord 1952—Ordinary $66,016,082; Group 
$17,940,929; with December sales account- 
ing for $11,003,472 (Ordinary $6,855,390; 
Group $4,148,082) 

In force—$354,570,170. 


Manufacturers Life (Canada): New busi- 
ness for record 1952—$213,567,851; with 
U. S. sales accounting for $74,600,000 (up 
124%%). 
In force 
lion). 


$1,591,333,573 (U. S. $460 mil- 


Massachusetts Mutual: New sales for rec- 
ord 1952—$400,811,000 (Ordinary $328,- 
706,000; Group $72,105,000); up 14.6%. 
Average policy sold—$8,727. 

In force—$3,624,801,430. 


Midiand Mutual: Paid-for business for rec- 
ord 1952—$27,160,199. 
In force—$240,552,926. 


Mutual Benefit Life: New business for 
record 1952—$267,192,307 (up $8,205,181). 
In force—$3,247,812,166. 


Minnesota Mutual: New business for rec- 
ord 1952—$162,590,318 (Ordinary $101,- 
057,271; Group $61,533,047); up $4,507,- 
542. 

In force—$928,390,979. 


Mutual of Omaha: Premium income for 
record 1952—$101,185,000 (up $10 mil- 
lion). 

In force—$956,735,216. 


Mutual of New York: New business 1952 
—$314 million (up 12.5%). 
In force—$4,649 million. 


Mutual Trust Life: New business for 195. 
increased 9% over 1951. 
In force—$437 million. 


National Life of Vermont: New busines 
for record 1952—$140,574,364 (up $11 mil 
lion). 

In force—$1,310,876,920. 
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Nationa! Old Line: New business 1952— 
$35,651,850 (up $9,988,665). 
In force—$100 million. 





New England Mutual: New business for 


record 1952—$381 million (up 13%). 
In force $3,384 million. 


North American Life (Canada): New 
business 1952—$121,605,815 (Ordinary $82,- 
655,754; Group $38,950,061) ; up 15%. 
Average Ordinary policy sold—$5,300. 

In force—$796,148,774. 


North American Life of Chicago: Paid- 
for business for record 1952—$25,249,657 
(up $2,108,716). 

In force—$161,048,759. 


Northwestern Mutual: New business for 
record 1952—$490,478,000 (up 16%). 
In force—$6,800 million. 


Northwestern National: New business 
1952—$109,077,070 (Ordinary $90,347,720) ; 
up $6,584,081. 

In force—$1,092,080,457. 


Occidental of California: In force—$3,- 


959,354,575; up 21% as a result of 1952 


sales 


Ohio State Life: Paid-for business for rec- 


ord 1952—$31,462,641 (up $3 million). 
In force—$252,729,696. 


Pacific Mutual: New business 1952—$238 


million. 
In force—$1,365 million. 


Pan-American Life: New business 1952- 
$123 million (up 6%); 
sales accounting for $10.5 million. 
In force—$563 million. 


Penn Mutual: Paid-for business for rec- 


ord 1952—-$324,555,484 (up 18.6%). 


Phoenix Mutual: Paid-for business for rec- 


ord 1952—$124,109,000 (up 23%). 
In force—$1,240,282,000. 


Pilot Life: In force—$646,720,376; up a 
record $65 million as a result of 1952 sales. 


Postal Life (New York): Paid-for busi- 


ness for record 1952—$23,062,209. 
Average policy sold—$7,337. 
In force—$80,468,632. 


Provident Life & Accident: In force—a 


record $1,003,897,319 (up $114 million). 


Savings Bank Life (Mass.): In force—a 


record $452 million (up $30 million). 


Southwestern Life: New business for rec- 


ord 1952—$150,022,918 (up 24%). 
\verage policy sold—$5,901. 
In force—$979,721,921. 


Travelers: In force—$12 billion. 


Union Central: New business for record 


1952—$161,136,862 (up 23%). 
In force—$1,559,052,259. 


United Fidelity Life: In force—$122,136,- 


371. 


West Coast Life: In force—$300 million. 
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News 








California Life, Oakland 
(Misrepresentation Charged) ..... 


Central Standard Life, Chicago 





(Henning P — A July 29 

(New Treasurer) _.....-.+.-++0-+s Mar. 95 
Collere Re cireanent Equities Fund, N. Y. 

(Elects Trustee@S) .......eseeeeeeee July 29 
Columbian Mutual Life, Binghamton 

(New Company) .....essesseceeees y 8&7 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

(Rate Reductions) .........eee-06- Feb. 75 
Confederation Life, Toronto ¥ 

(Capital Stock Changes) ......... Mar. 95 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Limits Increased) ...........+++ July 30 

(Increased Limits) ................ Feb. 75 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 

(New Taser) ....cccccrvccccscccced Mar. 96 
Continental American, Wilmington 

(New Preferred Risk .. June 94 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

(Writing Group Creditor) ........ May 8&7 

(Passes $2 billion Mark) .......... Nov. 99 

(Stock RT Cosco ochceinck be Dec. 95 
Crown Life, Toronto 

(Rate Reduction) .........eeeseee- Feb. 75 

SOU EEGURR TEEN) cccccdocecceeees Feb. 76 

(Passes Billion Mark) ........... Mar. 96 
Eastern Life, New York 

CReGucss RACES) cccccccsccccccceve Feb. 76 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

SG POUEIESD ccccccsccescvcececs June 95 

(Commissions Ine seeneed) Feb. 76 
Equitable Society, New York 

(Retirement Benefits) beesecescenws Feb. 76 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 

(New Owners) ......... ipinsassec Sept. 96 
Federal Life, Chicago 

Te Sept. 


96 

Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(Changing to Old Line Basis) ....Dec. 9 
(Converted to Mutual) F 77 
(Liberalized Policy Provisions) W7 


Franklin Life, Springfield 


(Industrial Business Sold) Mar. 96 
Girardian erent aa Dallas 

Ck errr Jan. 81 
Globe Life & Accident, Oklahoma City 

(New Company) .......eee-eeeeees May 87 
Great National Life, Dallas 

(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Aug. 69 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Policy and Rate Changes) ...... Aug. 69 

(New Home Office) ........... an. 82 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

CPoticy CHARSES) .cccsscccccsccccs July 31 

(Flexible Retirement Plan) ...... Aug. 70 

TE ME scecbdtncs0oesseccese Feb. 77 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Passes Billion Mark) ............ July 31 

(Enters A. & H. Field) .......... Nov. 99 
Gulf Life. Jacksonville 

(New Hamme QMO) ..cccocccccces June 96 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(New Tolicy and Riders) ........ June 06 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 97 
John Haneock Mutual, Boston 

179, Wo SRONOEED accctscescocad ct. 99 

(Newspaper Advertising) ........ Nov. 101 

(Executive Changes) ............. Mar. 97 
Lamar Life, Jackson 

(Control Acquired) .....ccccccccecs Feb. 77 
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Liberty Life & Accident, Meshegen 
(Takes over Ann Arbor Life) ....Nov. 
Life of yo Atlanta 
Sheffield Chairman of Board) . 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
Merges with Reliance Life) 
Reliance Life Reinsurance) ...... 
(Quarterly Dividend) .. 
London Life, London 
(Executive Changes) 
The Maccabees, Detroit 


.. June 


Te 
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(New President) .....c.sccsscoeees 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Term With Disability) .......... May 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Davis & Hohaus Promoted) ...... May 

(Family ae & Surgical) --Jduly 

(Passes D  estentebeeng ug. 

(Dublin to Retire) pecsneccecceccs Aug 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Benefits Liberalized) ............. Feb. 78 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

(Premium Tax Question) .........May 88 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

25% Stock yg s@heses Sept. 97 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Developing High School Market) .May 89 

(Increasing Commissions) ........ Oct. 100 

(Executive Promotion) ........... Feb. 78 

CUO TUMMIEED ccccesccocssceces Mar. 98 
Mutual Life of New York 

(Four New Vice Presidents) ...... July 33 

(Office Operations Dept.) ......... July 3% 

(Agents’ Contracts Improved) Mar. 9S 

(Benefits Also Increased) ........ Mar. 98 


National Life & Accident, Nashville 


(Schedule Executive Changes) July 34 


(Executive Changes) ............. Jan. 83 
National Life of Vermont, onpe ‘lier 
(Official Promotions) ........ vee omar. 9 


National Old Line, 
($100,000,000 


Little Rock 
a > a arr Mar. 99 


New England Mutual, Boston 

(Entering Group Field) +600seeean May 90 

(Advertising Campaign) ......... Oct. 100 
New Mexico Life, Albuquerque 

(New Company) ........ 965605000 Jan. 83 
New World Life, Seattle 

(McGinnis President) ............ Aug. 71 
New York Life, New York 

(Excellent Year) ........cscsscesess May 90 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 

(Kennedy Elected President) . Sept. 97 
Northern Trust Life, Aurora 

o | eee Nov. 102 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Examining Committee) Seeheosed Oct. 101 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

CROtS MORRCTIONS) sccccccccccecess 





(Military Coverages) 

(Executive Changes) . 
Old Security Life, Kansas City 

rer er ce Mar. 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Mutualization Plan Upheld) ....May 91 
(Real Estate Development) ...... July 34 
(New Policy Form) ......cccccces g. 72 


ug. 72 
(Sales Promotion ~~t/cccmaaa --Nov. 102 
Peerless Casualty, Kee 
(Purchases United Life & re 37 
July 37 
Pioneer American, Houston 
(New President) 


Plymouth Life, Austin 


CO SOUNRORG) i.060050 00 c000e8e0s n, 84 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(Change in Control) ..............] ar. 99 
Postal Life, New York 

(Entering Group Field) .......... May 92 

(Controlling Interest Changes 

RUGUNND i000 0sb000b0506n000066% Sept. 97 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Passes Billion Mark) ..........] Mar. 100 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 

Ceres BD. & Ti) ccocceccccsece y 35 

(Executive Changes Scheduled) * Oat 7102 
Prudential, Newark 

(Year End Figures) .........e.00. May 92 

(Stagg & Campbell Vice Presidents) 

July 36, 37 

(Individual Accident & Sickness) .Aug. 72 

(Southern Home Office) ........./ ug. 74 

(Women Retirement) ............ Oct. 102 

(Preferred Whole Life Policy) Dec. 95 
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